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Hoots Magazine, 


AND 


: 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Account of the Scors Tuistie&, with an Engraving. 


HE Thistle, of which we have 

given a representation this month, 
was presented to the Caledonian Gar- 
diners’ Society, at their annual meet- 
ing, August 9th 1894, by Mr Rich- 
ardson, in whose garden, at Rosebank, 
on the Bonnington road, it grew. 
It is nine feet and a half high, by 
five feet nine inches in the broadest 
part. 

It is the cotton thistle, the Oncpor- 
don acanthium Lin, It is indigenous 
near Charleston lime-works, on the 
Frith of Forth, and on Kennington 
Common, Surry: it grows best on 
calcareous soils——In a wild state, it 
seldom is above 5 feet high, but by 
cultivation it has reached nearly three 
times that height. 

_ The flower of the cotton thistle is 
similar to that of the Scotch thistle, 
as it 1s engraved or cut in stone, but 
the leaves are more decurrent than 
what are represented in the most an- 
cient delineations of the latter. 

[t is difficult to ascertain what 
thistle isthe real Scotch thistle :— 
as it is engraved or cut in stone even 
by the most ancient artists, and in 
places where we would expect the 
tmost accuracy, it answers exactly 


to no thistle at present known. Pro- 
bably this arose from the imperfect 
state of botanical knowledge when 
it was first assumed as part of the 
Scotch arms: whoever examines care- 
fully the leaves of the Scotch thistle, 
will find a great resemblance between 
them aad those of the Acanthus spi- 
norus, which form the foliage of the 
Corinthian capital; hence it is not 
unlikely that artists, especially stone- 
cutters, having been accustomed to 
carve these leaves, and not observing 
any material difference between them 
and those ef the thistle, actually gave 
the leaves of the acanthus to the 
flower of the thistle. 
Some haveimagined that the Scotch 
thistle is the welted thistle, Carduus 
acanthoides Lin. which is indigenous 
near towns, among rubbish, an‘ by 
way-sides: but the flowers of this 
are too numerous and too small.— 
Others suppose it to be the milk, or 
spotted thistle, Carduus murianus 
Lin. but the spines of the calyx are 
very different ; neither are the leaves 
divided in the same manner. By 
others it is supposed to be the musk 
thistle, Carduus nutans Lin.—this 
approaches nearer the old represen- 
tations 
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tations of it than any of the for. 
mer, but the flowers of this hang 
down, which is never the case in the 
Scotch thistle. Another, which has 
more gencrally gained the honpur of 
beiny considered the Scotch thistle, 
is the woolly headed thistle, Carduus 
erioprora, Lin. doubtful, hew- 
ever, Whether this be indigenous in 
Scotland, though it is found in Eng. 
particularly in Oxtordshire— 
The Calyx of this plant is so interwo- 
ven with a kind of woolly substance, 


that it appears like cobwebs—in @ 
ther respects the calyx and flower are 
pretty like the Scotch thistle, bur 
the leaves are very untike. 

On the whole, th. spear thietle, 
commonly called mn Scotland the burr 
thistle, Carduus /anceslatus Lin. secms 
to be the plant intended to be repre: 
sented in the most ancient delioea- 
tions of the Seotch thistle, and best 
accords with the motto aud the sup. 
posed origin of iis assumption as part 
of the Scotch arms. 


INFORMATION respecting the Autuor cf fhe “ Man cf Sorrow.” 


To the Editor. 


SIR, 


ERMIT me to avail myself of 
the present opportunity of ob- 

liging your Nithisdale correspondent, 

» Weish, by replying to his inguiry 
in your last number, concerning the 
author of © Tée Man of Sorrow.” 

The above-mentioned poem was 
originally published in the Edinburgh 
Magazine for May 1903, under the 
title of dated from 
Arrbroath, and siened with the au- 
thors initials W. A. It was after 
wards reprinted at London in the Po- 
etical Magazine, the editor of which 
altered the titk to “ Lhe Man of 
Sorrow.”’ Ido not mention its repube 
lication by you as a reflection, being 
well aware, that in so extensive a mis. 
cellany it 1s not to be expected that 
the editor can recollect every indivi- 
dual piece he may have formerly in- 
serted, more especially when it hap- 
pens (as in the present case) to ap- 
pear under a new designation, 

Che author of the beautiful little 
poem in question, was a young man 
named William Allan, a native of 
Arbroath; being the son of a common 
tradesman, his literary education was 
confined to the Enghsh language. 
Having a delicate constitution, he 
lived in a very retired and sedentary 
manner, of course his amusements 
were generally of the mental kind: 


his first. poctical attempt was pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Magazine, 
February 1803, ‘Zhe Winter's Night, 
or déesry and Anna ;” alter a few 
subsequent tritles in the 
stile, he produced ** Melancholy,” ot 
as it is now termed The Alan of 
Sorrow ;”’ it was submitted to the in. 
spection of the writer of this article 
by the author, on the evening alter 
it was finished; such was the sur- 
prise and delight with which [ p:t- 
used it, that | most warmly proposed 
its immediate publication after the 
change of a single word: had the 
poem been possessed of less merit, I 
think it most probable that a gram- 
matical error in the 4th stanza would 
not have escaped my notice as well 
as that of the Publisher of the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, where the author’s 
original copy is to be found, some 
small alterations having bcen made 
by the London editor, From my 
personal acquaintance with the au- 
thor, I am warranted in saying, that 
the exquisite sensibility so happily ex- 
pressed in the Man of Serrazt, was 
cietated by the feeling of the author, 
who, at that period, was pining 10 the 
hopeless languor of a disease which a 
few months after carried him 

“ To that bourne from whence no traveller 

seturns,’ 
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Fven inthe lost stages of his dis- 
order, the Muse beguiled him of ma- 
ny a tedious hour. In the same 
burgh Magazine that ec ntains 
his Melancholy,” are to be found 
two [ttle pieces of his, ** Stavzas to 
a Prim se? avd A Sing these, 
although far beyond mediocrity, are 
not distinguished by that pathetic 
energy which pervades the ** Man of 
Sorrow 3”? the reason is obvious, they 
were the children of fancy, the first, 
(as has been already said,) was writ- 
ten from the heart. 

If there are any of your readers, 
Mr Editor, who can peruse the stan. 
zas above alluded to, without feel- 
ing a kindred emotion in their bo- 
soms, to such this little narrative will 


QuUE 


Zo the 
SIR, 


T will be very obliging ifthe Edi- 

tor of the Scots Magazine, or any 
of his correspondents, would informa 
constant reader, what has become of 
the legitimate sister of the Muses, 
whose chaste effussions formerly ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Magazine 
with the signature of ** Adeline.” 
Her native strains thrilled ardent 
through the soul. It would give a 
real pang to the bosom of the enquir 
er to hear that any thing unoforta- 
bate were the cause of her silence. 
Although many who have been de- 
lighted with the warblings of her lyre, 
feel anxious to know to whom their 
thanks are due for such noble and 
mhoed pleasures, yet perhaps it is 
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be insufferably tedious ; but these I 
hope (forthe hoevour of human na- 
ture,) are few in vumber, and trust 
you will most readily insert thi. sim- 
ple meed of honest fame to the me- 
mory of ** the unhomoured dead.’ In 
this hope 1 have made the incl sed 
extracts from a small manuscript vo- 
lume of lis now before me, | helieve 
they were never corrected; if you 
find any of them worthy of »resent- 
ing to the public, L have not lost my 
labour. 1am repectfully, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 

Be 

Arbroath, Sept. 13. 1804. 


[The pieces sent by this correspon. 
dent will appear in our next.] 


RIES. 
Editar. 


incompatible with that delicacy due 
to her sex for that communication to 
be made through the channel of your 
miscellany. If this information can 
be given with propriety, it will be 
very obliging. Butif Adeline will 
do herself the justice, and your read- 
ers the pleasure of again waking the 
soul-inspiring strain, it will still be a 
greater obligation, and will very much 
enhance the value of the Scots Ma. 
gazine to, Sir, Yours, 
constant Reader. 
An Auld Shepherd wishes to know 
whether the volume of Poems by the 
Rev. J. N. of Inverleithen were ever 
published ; and ifse, when,or where ? 


On Sincre Vision. 


To the Editer. 


SIR, 


ie must be well known to your phi- 

losophical readers, that the cir- 
cumstance of sincle vision, by means 
of two eyes, has been esteemed a phe- 
Romenon difficult to be accounted for, 


and that no explanation is free from 
objections, or has given general satis- 
faction. I donot pretend that the 
facts | am going to mention will en- 
able me to offer a more philosophic 

and 
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aud satisiactory theory; they are, 


however, Curious, and appear to me 


to nulitate strongly agaimst one opi- 
yion, which I beheve is still very ge- 
nerally enicrtamed. Lt is said that, 
waturally, or at our birth, each eye 
presents an.image, and of course we 
see double ; but that habit, or expe- 
richice, supplied by our other SEUSS, 
enables us cither to correct the mis- 
tuke of our eyes, or to direct them 
both in such a manner that they 
shall prescut only one object. Phere 
arc, however, several strong objec- 
tions to thts it Goes not 
explain what change takes place m 


supposition 


the eyes or the optic nerves, by 
means of which we are enabled to 
sce objectsastheyactually are—single. 
What is it that enables very young 
children to sce objects single, if na- 
turaily they see them couble? We 
know that habits are along time in 
forming, and that before they are 
completely formed, we often imper- 
eeptibly and necessarily advert to that 
mode to which we have previously 
been accustomed :—children, for ex- 
ample, are often a long time in learn. 
ing the habit of walking, even after 
they have acquired sufficient strength 
—we can mark the progress of ha- 
bit, and frequently observe deviations 
fiom it before it become perfect. 

By others, it has been supposed, 
that single vision arises from the june: 
tion of the optic nerves before they 
meet the brains; but even allowing 
that to be the casein the manner and 
to the extent which they maintain, 
it is not sufficient to explain the phe- 


pomenon of single vision; for objects 


are scen double al:nost constantly by 
some persons, and may be seen dou- 
ble by almost every person ut some 
tomes, Whatever may be said of the 
validity of the inference from the 
Brst fact, (as it may be objected, that 
the optic nerves of those who con. 
stantly see double are not united be- 
fore they reach the brain,) certainly 
the existence of the other is decisive 


On Single Vision. 


against the suppesition that single 
vision arises from the INCOrporation 
of the optic nerves. Thad freoueu:. 
ly heard it asserted; anda few even: 
ings since, the full moon shining 
bright, I was determined to ty 
whether T could place my eyes is 
such a position that the moon would 
appear double to me: accordingly | 
placed myse!f in such a manner ina 
room, that part of the frame of a 
window intercepting my fall view of 
the moon, divided it into two parts; 

fter continuing in this position for 
the space of a few seconds | found | 
could change the position of my eyes 
in such a manner, that two moons ap. 
peared fully and distinctly to me, 
with the trame of the window be. 
tween them; after repeating this 
several times, | moved my head, (still 
keeping my eyes in the same posi. 
tion,) till the frame of the window 
was no longer between me and the 
moon ; and then looking at the moon 
through the middle of a pane in the 
window, I still saw it double. Ai- 
ter having frequently made use of 
ihe frame of the window to enable 
me to get my eyes into the proper 
position for seeing the moon double, 
{ found at last, that I could attain 
this position of my eyes, without the 
assistance of the frame. I could also 
at pleasure vary the distance at which 
the moons appeared, never however 
more than about one foot anda halt; 
and I could gradually, or all at once, 
bring them to coincide and form one 
moon. 

From this experiment T think we 
may conclude that single or double 
vision depends entirely on the position 
of the eyes, and the consequent chat 
ges in the position or qualities 0: the 
different parts of the eye; but, tho 
the outward change in the position of 
the eyes, with regard to the nose, OF 
to each other, might be ascertaineds 
it is very improbable that we shall 
ever be able to ascertain what mitel> 


nal and essential change takes plate 
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On the Utility of defensive Armour. 


and of course the prositnate and pro- 
per cause will always be concealed 

We seem, however, justified in sup- 
posmg, that naturally, or at our birth, 
the eyes are in that position which 
necessarily presents objects single— 
this supposition appears more pro- 
bable, both from what we observe in 


655 
infancy, and trom tle analogy of nas 
ture, than the contrary, that the po. 
sition of the eyes naturally, or at 
birth, wssuch, that objects necessarily 
appear double; aud that habit, ex- 
perience, oF practice, are requisite to 
place, and constantly keep them ta 
that situation which will present eb- 


Sil 


On the Urinity of perensive Armour. 


period when defensive ar- 


| mour was wholly laid aside is 


very recent, aud perhaps the space 
of time that has elapsed since the m- 
troduction of the new system 1s too 
sliort to be considered <s a satisfac. 
tory trial of its merits. Voltaire 
mentions, in bis account of the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, that Marshal Saxe, 
who was wounded in the action, hav- 
ing become faint through loss of 
blood, threw away a buckler whica 
encumbered him by its weight; from 
which we may infer that it was the 
custom at that time for general off- 
cers to carry some kind of defence 
for their persons in the time of ac- 
tion. ‘This practice has now fallen 
into cisuse ; and yet it is difficult to 
discover any good reason for laying 
it aside, On the contrary, many 
powerful arguments might be urged 
in favour of its revival; and perhaps 
the period is not far distant when 
every ficld officer will be partially 
clad in armour. Such is the import- 
ance of a General's life during the 
Continuance of a battle, and so great 
7 the superiority which a country 
Ccrives from possessing a number of 
Veteran, experienced officers, of se- 
condary rauk, that the governments 
of Europe must sooner or later per- 
ceive the absurdity of exposing the 
Commander of a battalion, or an ar- 
My, to the same risk as the meanest 
soldier in the service. In reading 
the history of the thirty years war, 
When armour was still worn by the 


officers, and partially by the private 
men, we are struck with the recur- 
rence of the same names among the 
principal leaders on both sides during 
Many successive campaigns, a ere 
cumstance which would appear truly 
wonderful, considering the desperate 
exertions which they were accuitom.- 
ed to make at the head of their troops, 
did we not recollect that they were 
in a manner invulnerable to every 
thing but a cannon ball. It may be 
confidently affirmed, that if any offt- 
cer in the present day were to expose 
himself in the same manner as Horn, 
Banier, Hepburn, Pappenheim, and 
many others who distinguished them. 
selves during a war of unexampied 
duration, be could not possibly sure 
vive more than two or three engage- 
ments. It is true that the best ar- 
mour was not wholly proof against a 
musket bullet, when dischareed at a 
short distance ; butthe wound which 
it produced was merely a contusion, 
which very seldom proved mortal. 
It is said that Pappenheim, whose 
courage and talents were equally re- 
markable, carried on his body the 
marks of no fewer than aa hundred 
wounds ; a number which we may be 
very certain no modern hero, while 
the present defenceless system conti- 
nues, will ever have it in his power 
to boast of. One obvious and most 
important advantage which the gene- 
rals of that period derived from their 
armour, was the facility it afforded 
them in reconnoitering, by enabling 

them 
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them to approach much nearer to 
an enemy’s post than can now be 
Gone without rashness. 

It may perhaps be thought, that 
the burden which a common foot- 
soldier carries on the field is already 
sufficiently great; and certainly no 

erson who knows what that burden 
xs, would lightly propose to increase 
its; yet the weight of a breast-plate 
and head piece, as formerly worn, 
both by cavalry and infantry, would 
be far from being an insupportable 
addition ; and I am persuaded that 
every soldier would chearfully sub- 
mit to the encumbrance of a defence 


uertes tna former Magazine. 


of this kind, for the sake of the SCCite 
rity which it would afford, Perhaps 
indeed, it would not be necessary that 
the soldiers should carry these ac. 
coutrements on a march, nor evey 
in ordinary engagements. Without 
producing the slightest change inthe 
present system of tactics, or imped. 
ing in the least that rapidity of pee 
tion on which it seems to depend 
the use of armour might be conti ed 
to storming parties, and to detach. 
ments ordered to depend chiefy on 
the bayonet, to which it would vive 
an irresistible superiority over a na- 
ked and detenceless enemy. 


Answea to some QuERIES in a former Magazine. 


the Editar. 


SIR, 

AVING been able to give you 

satisfaction with respect to the 
nguiries concerning some Latin pro. 
verbial sentences, and as T can give 
you some further information con- 
cerning some inquiries inserted in 
your Magazine for July, I take this 
opportunity of transmitting it. And 
firit, whether Mr Pratt was the au- 
thor of an ** Apology for the life 
and writings of David Hume, addres- 
sed to one of the people called Chris- 
tians ;’’-your correspondent says he 
has seen it attributed to Mr Pratt, 
who figured away under the name of 
Courtney Melmoth. This, however, 
arose from che author being of the 
same game, and residing at Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, at the time he wrote 
it. With respect to the other wark, 
entitled ‘* Some inquiries concerning 
the first Inhabitants, Language, Re- 
ligion, Learning, and Letters of Eu- 
rope, by a Member of the Society of 
e{ntiquaries in London. Oxford, 


1758,” "Phis was written (and 
it is really a very learned work,) by 
Ralph Morehead, Esq. As to the let. 
ters at the end, from my own know- 
ledge I cannot exactly give you much 
formation ; the only way I ever 
heard them explained is as follows; 
the letters at the end stood thus: 
F. 
W.R.L. 

The F. meant finis ; W. world, un- 
der which was included inhabitants 
and language; R. religion ; L. learn- 
ing and letters ; and what adds to the 
conjecture is, that authors were ac- 
customed at that time to put many 
cabalistical and enigmatical letters at 
the end of their works; this I had 
from an intimate friend of the author's 
lately deceased. V, 

[If our correspondent be correct 
respecting the author of the latter 
work, the learned world have long 
been in an error, as it is generally ® 


scribed to a Mr Wise. ] £. 


A Scavet 
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A Survey of Baitisn Empire in Europe at tie BEGINNING of the 
Century. 


Ina Series of Letters to a Yeuth, (Continued from p. 601.) 


Letrer V. 


My DEAR JAMES, 


VING, in my last, attempted 
a slight sketch of our Husband. 
rv, let us now turn to our Fisheries. 
Of these, J am sorry to say, my ac- 
count will be still more imperfect. 
Though our situation tor fishing 
is certainly one of the most favoura- 
ble in the world, and though many 
attempts have been made to avail 
ourselves of it, they have seldom 
hitherto had much effect, while the 
Dutch, a foreign nation, and often 
our enemy, have been obtaining 
mense treasures On our coasts: of 
late, however, we have paid mote at- 
tention to this important object, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, where are the 
best fishing stations. In this country 
60 late as 1751, only two vessels 
were employed in the herring fishery, 
which that year caught 213 barrels, 
while, in 1796, there were 292 ves- 
scls, carrying 14,218 tons, and navi- 
gated by 3328 men, and which 
caught 5$,875 barrels, Since that 
time, I believe, they have been still 
more successful. In 2801, the her- 
ting fishery in the frith of Forth is 


supposed to have produced no less 


than 300,0001. Next to our herring 
ushery, the most considerable is the 
salinon, This valuable fish abounds 
in Our principal rivers, and is caught 
Vast guantities. In the Tweed a- 
lone it was some years ago calculated 
that 208,000 were taken annually. 
Phe Duke of Gordon’s fisheries on 
the river Spey, which till within these 
‘cw years set only for 2500). are now 
r at 7oool. a year: vast quantities 
o: white and cretaceous fish are like- 
Wise taken on our coasts, as cod, 
Kaddocks, lobsters, crabs, &. We 

opt. 1894, 

2 


also carry on very extensive fisheries 
on the shores of Newfoundland, 
Greenland, &c. &c.; but as | have 
litle else worth saying concerning 
them, let us proceed to take a view 
of our mineralogy. 

Our soil furnishes us with the vae 
rious kinds of clay that are useful in 
the different branches of pottery. 
We abound in marl and ime; and 
though in some counties, particular- 
ly in the southern and midland parts 
of England, the north of Scotland, 
and many parts of Ireland, coals are 
scarce, yet in others, particularly a- 
bout Newcastle on ‘Tyne, Sunder- 
Jand, Fifeshire, &c. they much more 
than supply the inhabitants, and form 
a very impertant article of ¢xporta- 
tion to other parts of the empire. In 
r8oo, Newcastle shipped no fewer 
than 43,562,440 tons of coal, the 
great proportion of which was coast« 
ways. 

Many of the precious stones are 
likewise found with us, as the agate, 
the cornelian, the onyx, the jasper, 
the topaz, the emerald, the sapphire, 
though J believe in no considerable 
quantity. Very fine pebbles are 
found in abundance in different parts 
of Scotland, and are much used as 
seals for watches. Marble is also 
found in different parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and that of 
some of the Hebrides is said to be 
equal to the Italian. We have also 
abundance of the best stone for 
building, as Portland stone, freestone, 
granite, &c. though many parts of 
the empire are greatly in want of such 
articles, and are even forced to have re- 
course to artificial materials, which 1s 
particularly observable in the metro- 
polis, where the houses are chiefly of 
brick. We havealso very fine slate, 
particularly 
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particularly ina small island of the 
Flebrides, in which about fifty mil- 
lions of slates are annually raised. 
‘lhe metallic treasures 
more valuable. 


still 
Before the Revolu- 
tion, whatever gold or silver they 
discovered in England was claimed by 
the Crown, as materials for coinage 5 
and sometimes the king extended his 
prerogative over mines in general, if 
she silver or gold mingled with the 
haser ore balanced the expence of 
refining it. But in the first year of 
Wilham and Mary, the crown gave 
up all pretensions to siines of copper, 
tin, lead, and iron, whatever gold 
micht be extracted from them; only 
by a succeeding act it reserved to it- 
se!f the power of purchasing the ore, 
within 20 cays after raising, at the 
following rates, gl. sterling per ton of 
lead, 16]. per ton of copper, and 
4ol. per ton of tin. 

Gold and silver have been occa- 
sionally found in all the branches of 
the empire, and sometimes even to the 
amount of several hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; but I do not know 
ofany mines where cither is at present 
sound, at least to any amount. 

"he tin mines of Cornwall are weil 
known. Even the Greeks and Phe- 
nicians seem to have been acquainted 
with them some ages before the chris- 
tian xra; andthey have perhaps been 
more or less wrought almost ever 
since. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that while tin is found in fewer parts 
of the world than any other metallic 
substance hitherto much introdu- 
eed into the arts, the mines of Corn- 
wall seem inexhaustible, and capable 
of supplying the demands of the 
whole world. Formerly immense 
quantities of this metal were found 
ra the county of Devon, but at pre- 
sent the chicf seat of mining lies to 
the westward of St. Austle, from 
whence, to the land’s-end, the princi- 
pal mines are to be found in various 
strata extending along the coast for 

bout the breadth of seven miles. 


are 


Survey of the British Empire in Europe. 


The annual produce of these nijres 
for seven years, neatly from y+ 
to I7y2 is stated at the avera: 
330,0001. 
‘The copper mines of this county 
are no less valuable. In 1805 they 
sold of this ore 55,972 tons 12 ct 
2. qrs. for 557,463]. 8s. 3d. sterling. 
In 1802 the sale was 53,364 ton 
which, however, produced only 
447,843]. 14s. These copper aud 


tin mines employ vast numbers of 


ale 


wa 


C\ 


. men, women, and children. Some say 


100,000, but for their accmacy |] 
cannot answer, as others the 
nuinber much below that. 

But Parys mountain in the isle of 
Anglesey furnishes a still larger bed 
of copper ore, perhaps indeed the 
largest in the world. — It is not ma- 
ny years since it was first wrought, 
but you may form some idea of its 
wealth, when I mention, that at the 
same time there have been 44,000 
tons on the bank. ‘The ore 1, 
however, poor in quality, and abounds 
much in sulphur. 

Proceeding farther north you cote 
to Keswick in Cumberland, where 
we meet with that very singular mi- 
neral Plumbago, which is so much 
used in the manufacture of peucils. 
Its quantity is said to be inexhausti- 
ble. IfT recollect right, the mines 
are opened only once in three years, 
where a quantity supposed sufficient 
for the demands of that period 1s 
taken out, and they are again shut. 

Entering Scotland, you come to 
Westerkirk in Dumfries shire, where 
of late has been opened a mine Of an- 
timopy, supposed to be richer than 
any yet known in the wold. 

Proceeding still farther north, you 
come to the lead mines of Lanark- 
shire which belong to the Ear! of 
Hopeton and the Duke of Queens 
berry, which from their extent afford 
employment to some thousand pe 
ple. 


So much for Great Tvitain, 
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shall only paticularly notice a stream 
which is very much impregnated 
with COpper y and on pretty broad 
iron plates, into a place where the wa- 
ter falls from some height, the acid 
which holds the copper in solution 
having a stronger affinity for the o- 
ther metal, lets it fall in order to dis- 
solve the tron; upon this the cop- 
per makes its appearance encrusting 
the plate, and gradually penctrating 
it so that at last you have a plate of 
copper instead of a plate of iron. 

Kut besides these, there are many 
other very considerable copper, lead, 
and iron mines wrought in different 
parts of the empire; but 1 have 
cought in vain for a particular account 
ofthem. Ores of these and other 
metals, as bismuth, manganese, mer- 
cury in small quantities, plumbago, 
calamine, &e. are also found in our 
lulls, but are not wrought. 

So much for our mineralogy, I 
siall now proceed to our manufac- 
tures. ‘These are numerous, va- 
rious, and extensive; and are 
brought to the height of perfec- 
tion, and at so cheap a rate, 
that, a few articles excepted, our 
manufactures are superior to those 
ofalmost every other nation. ‘Their 
total value may, I suppose, amount 
to at least one hundred millions stcr- 
ing, While, a century ago, they pro- 
bably did not amount to above one 
sixth of that sum ; I do not know in- 
ceed that they would exceed twelve or 
‘teen millions sterling : but you will 
be expecting some account of ihe va- 
nous branches of them; one of the 
most ancient and extensive is the 
Woollen manufacture. Gloucester- 
shire and Wilts are the principal seat 
ot the manufactures of finer articles ; 
While the coarser goods are made in 
Yorkshire, particularly about Leeds, 
Halifax, and Huddersfield. In the 
(Sco, mi the west riding of 
Yorkshire, there were milled no few- 
«4 than 9,263,966 yards of broad 


moth 


and 6,014,420 of narrow. 


Scotland and Ireland are far behind 
in this article. With us, Gallashiels, 
in Selkirkshire, is the principal place 
engaged in this manufacture ; only a- 
bout 50 or 60,900 yards are there 
made annually, and these generally 
coarse, and much inferior to English 
goods, though of late years they are 
certainly improving. 

From the amount cf our exportsin 
these different articles, and the quan 
tity of wool employed, Mr Grellier 
states its present value at about 
15,500,c00l Deducting from 
this amount at the rate of 10 per 
cent. on the cost of the goods, fer 
the profits of the manufacturer, in- 
cluding the interest of his capital, 
there remains 14,090,9¢91. consisung 

f the cost of the material and wages 
of labour; the value of wool em- 
ploved is supposed to be 5,250,000. 
and including the value of some other 
necessary articles, the materials can- 
not be valued at less than this sum; 
the remainder 
goes for the wages of all the persons 
employed in the manufactories. Now 
if, ontaking all classes together,meny 
women, and children, 83. a week is 
not thought toohigh, the whole num- 
ber of persons employed will not ex- 
ceed 425,043. 

Next to the woollen manufacture 
comes the cotton. Dy a return late- 
ly made of the cotton goods manu- 
factured in Great Britain in 1802, it 
appears that the amount was no less 
than about twenty millions Sterling ; 
paving in wages about thirteen mil- 
lions, and furnishing employment to 
nearly a tenth part of the popula- 
tion; wiile, not many years ago, 
the return did not exceed two mil- 
lions sterling. Lancashire in Eng- 
land, particularly Manchester, Bol- 
ton, and the neighbouring towns ; 
and in Scotland, Lanarkshire, parti- 
cularly Lanark, Paisley, and Glas- 
gow, are the principal seats of these 
manufactures. In 1789 there were 
between twenty and thirty thousand 

persons 
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persons engaged inthe Paisley manu- 
factures, which then amounted 
to 662,335]. sterling ; and in 1794 
the cotton manutactures of the 
neighbouring city, Glasgow, amount 
ed to 1,500,000}. and were supposed 
toemploy about 135,002 persons, 
men, women and children. 

The value of the leather manufac- 
ture was, some years ago, stated at 
#0,509,0001.; and it cannot be sup- 
posed to be less than that sum at 
present. Deducting 954,545). for 
the profits of capital, it employs 
3,500,001. for the cost of the rawar- 
ticle; there remains 6,045,45 51. for 
the wages of pcrsous employed in it, 
whichat 2s]. per annum toreach,makes 
the number employed 241,818. Great 
improvements have for some years 
past been making in tanning and 
dressing hides and skins of all descrip- 
trons, particulatly by the recent intro- 
duction of Mr Desmond’s process, 
by which leather of a quality, equal 
if not superior to the best hitherto 
known, 1s manufactured in about as 
many days as it generally requires 
months to tan im the usual way. 
Black Spantsh, an article now 
brought to much perfection, and 
in general use for women’s shoes and 
other purposes, was scarcely known in 
this country fifteen or twenty years 
ago; and English has, 
within a few years, so far surpassed 
the foreign, that it cannot fail of 
obtaining a decided preference in 
every part of the world where they 
are admitted on equal terms. 

The silk manufacture is I believe 
chiefly confined tothe metropolis, 
where it was first introduced by the 
French protestants on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz. It is. still 
carried on by many of their desven. 
dants, as well as others, in Spital- 
fields. Some feeble attempts have 
been made in Scotland, in Edinburgh, 
Paisley, and perhaps some other 
places. Popli is are manutactured 
ta considerable quantities, and are 
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brought to great perfection in Tre: 
land. These different branches en,- 
ploy goo,000 lib. of silk annually, 
the value of which, when manufac. 
tured, cannot be less than 2,790,00c1, 
the number of persons employed in the 
silk manufactory has been ctated at 
200,000 and upwards, but there ap- 
pears no reason to believe that it ex. 
ceeds 60,000 of all descriptions. 
Stockings of every description, 
worsted, cotton, and silk, are manu- 
factured with us ; of these the chief 
seats are Leicestershire, and Notting. 
hamshire in Encland; andin Scotland, 
Hawick, Glasgow, Aberdeenshire, 
and the Shetland Isles. In the 
(798 there were supposed to be in the 
shire of Leicester and Nottingham, 
about thirty thousand looms engaged 
inthe stocking manufactory, which 
employed 120,000 persons, and pros 
duced about two millions sterling. 
In Aberdeenshire and Shetland, the 
stockings are not wrought on the 
loom, butare knitted, which gives em- 
ploy to vast numbers of the inhsbi- 
tants. They are almost all worsted. 
Those of Shetland are, in value, 
from sizpence to a guinea a pair: but 
paying little attention to dying, thar 
only colours are a kind of black, 2 
mixed grey, blue, and white. 
he linen manufacture is chiefly 
confined to Scotland and Ireland, 
and indeed is the principal manufac- 
ture of the latter; sume branches oft 
however are carried on in Manches: 
ter and other parts of England ; thet 
of Scotland is very great, and Is much 
on the increase. From November 
1.1791, to the same period next yealy 
the linen stamped with wés 
15,343,7444 yards, invaluc 775» tock 
os. g2d. while in 1796 1t had increas: 
ed to twenty-three millions of yarus; 
and if we make allowance for them 
provement of the article and its incre 
sed price, we cannot value it at Tess 
than a million and a half sterling. 
‘The principle seats of it are Laine 
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Cupars ; though indced, in whatever 


part of the country you are, the sound 


of jinen looms meet your ear, 

In Tveland,-this manufacture 18 
chiefly contined to the northern coun- 
ties, where it was introduced about 
two centuries ago by the Scots Pres- 
byterians who settled in them. Its 
present value Ido not exactly know ; 
but as the county of Antrim some 
years ago manutactured this article, 
tothe amount of 263,0col annual- 
ly ; Armagh to 291,000. ; Lyrone 
to  257,000l.; Monaghan to 
104,000]. ; Cavan to 68,20cl. ster- 
ling ; and as, besides these, the coun- 
ties of Londonderry, Fermanagh, and 
Down, with other places, bend their 
chief attention to this manufacture, 
its total annual value cannot be less 
I think than two millions sterhug. 

In Scotland too the manufacture 
of thread is carried to great extent 
and perfection. is chieily the 
employment of females in the mddle 
ranks of life. Perhaps in so general 
a view of our manufactures, I should 
pass in silence the diaper, or table 
hnen, of Dunfermline, where about 
fifty or sixty thousand yards of that 
article are made annuaily and in the 
greatest perfection; but since I have 
mentioned it, I shail add a circum- 
stance somewhat curious:—In the 
chest of the weaver’s corporation in 
that town is a shirt wrought in the 
loom more than a century ago by 
one Inglis, which is without scam, 
and without the least assistance from 
the needle ; the only part he could not 
execute being a button for the neck. 
_ Our hardware manufactures are 
immense. In England, the principal 
scats of them are London, Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield. ‘The more valu- 
able articles, as of gold and silver, are 
chiefly made in the metropolis, The 
Quantities of other goods manufac- 


Tron, Lead, and Tin, 9 
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tured i che two other places is vast 
inde.d, and all brought to the height 
of periection. ‘The value of copper 
alone used annually in: Birmingham 
when wrought is estimated at no less 
than three or four buidred thousand 
pounds Stering ; what may be the 
total amount ot their manutactures L 
cannot discover. 

The cast-iron works of Scotland 
are likewise well known. ‘The prin- 
cipal scat of them 1s Carron, in Stirs 
hngshire, Whlsoutown, Linlithyow- 
shire, and other places. ‘The works 
of Carron are supposed to be the 
largest of the kind in the world. 
They are carried on by a chartered 
company with a capital of 150,000. 
sterling, whichis divided mto 609 
shares, but chese belong to a few indi- 
viduals. These works employ about 
1600 workmen, and pay annually in 
wages about sterling. They 
consume yearly about 42,000 tons of 
coals; 21,000 tons of ironstone and 
ore, and 5,200 tons of limestone. 
They make all sorts of cast-iron ar- 
ticles, from the most triflimg imple- 
ment, to the cannon for discharging 
a bullet of g2lb. weight, and the 
greater part of these they are able 
to furnish at one-third of the price 
they cost elsewhere. ‘l'o a stranger, 
the approach to these works ts strik- 
ing and terrible. The :llumination of 
the atmosphere, the roaring blasts of 
the immense bellows, and the noise cf 
the weighty hammers striking upoa 
the resounding anvils, recailto the 
imagimation the idea of Vulcan cod 
his Cyclops preparing the thander- 
bolts of Jupiter; or raise doubts in 
the mind whether it is not a volcano in 
actual eruption, ready to pour forth 
its melted bowels upon you. 

ihe different branches of these 
hardware manufactures are thus esti- 
mated by Mr Grellier : 


Annual Value. Persons employed, 


L. 10,000,000 200.0.9 

Copper and Brass, 3,500,009 - 60,000 
Steel, plating, and toy trade, 4,060,000 * - 70,000 
Toial 37;00C,000- 339;200 
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porcelain ond earchen-ware 
manufactures next demand our atten. 
tion. “These are carticd on chietly in 


Worcestershire and Staffordshire. 
Vhev have rapidly advanced the 
course of the last century, in conse- 
improvem ents in 
them, and the introdnection of many 
new and beautiful wares. Thee 

present value is supposed to be about 
siument, and the number of per- 
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sons emploved about 45,099. 


manufacture is carried 


on chicth Dristol, Newcastle, &c. 
England and in Scotland, at 
Leith, Glesrow, and Alloa. in 
Bristol there are fifteen houses, 
at Leith are d they are 
qust now building a seventh, Ta 


at the Leith works they manu- 
than 9,059,904 

Lhe total amount 


allour glass manutactures ay 


pounds of LAGS. 


ed no fower 
‘ { 
pro bab! be 00,00c!. and the 
sons empleo ved about 36,000. 
Qurdistilleriesare also very consider. 
London porter breweries, 
by Whitcbread, by Caivert and Co. 
and by others, are well known. One 


~abie. 


is struck with astonishment at the 

sicht of their catacombs. In 1S00 
2} 17 


of table-beer brewed by 
London 
159,905 bar- 
made im vast 
quantities at Edinburgh, and Leith, 
and l Our spirit disiil- 
otiand aud Ireland are 
IN 


ncecnse. 


one, Was no less 


ata 


rcis. cry aie’ 
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ne fouowing is a comparative 
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statement of the quantity of spirit 


distilled i} ‘oth: an d at ifferent 


pe- 

riods which paid cuties, besides the 
vast quantities : 
Jn ‘allons, 
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ITS 4s 
1,096,c00 

In 1763 the revenue of 
EXCIS€ WaS 130,000). sterling, but 

1790, it was no less than half 2 mi! 
lions ‘The largest distillery in Soot. 
Jandis St Clement’s W ell, Hadi 

tonshire, which pays ab rout 4¢ 

vear to Government. 
tent distillation 

cannot Say. 
‘To this account of our meanuta 
tures I shall only add, that the 
value of newspapers, 

zines, pamphilets, » bov 
of all sorts, with paper aud all kinds 
of stationary, t] hroughout the empire, 
is calculated at four. millions sterling 
annually, A century ago scarcely 
any paper was made in thi: country, 
but the coarse wrapping papers 3 and 
for a long thine most of the superior 
kinds continued to be imported ; the 
export is, however, at present consi- 
derable. The annual value of the 
manufacture than 


205,593 Tals 


To what 
is carried in Ire! 
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cannot be less 
geo,ocol. and the number of persons 
employed i init 30,000. The average 
number of news-papers printed in 
England in 1792 was 15, 
and thev shoe in the British empne 
are at present said to procuce one 
million annually. 

‘There < many other manuiac. 
tures besides these, such as of hats, 
horn, straw, &c. which, though in 
themselves of less importance than 
those I have mentioned, are together 
of very considerable amount, aud ene 
ploy a great number of hands ; but 
shall mot enter into a 
count of them *. In my next 1 sha. 
attempt a similar view ‘of our 
merce, meanwhile adicu, 
dear 
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Remarks on passages of the 
Nature and Origin of Wealth?” 


eo which every com- 
modity possesses, depends 
“the proportion betwixt the quan- 
ev of it and the demand for it. 
This may, in general, be a just e- 
qough detintuuon, bat there are some 
commodities of which the quanuiiy 
required 13 much the same at ail 
ines: but as the quantity produced 
is, in some degree casual, or contin- 
geut, the demand for them is not al- 
ways in proportion to the quantity 
on hand, but varies from one extreme 
to another, according as the hopes or 
fears of the diiferent parties interest- 
ed lappen most to prevail. is 
particularly the case in the commerce 
of cot, the price of which is seldom 
iw due proportion to the crop produ- 
ced, but is more commonly either too 
highor too low. It happens some- 
umes also with sugar, but to less ex- 
tent; as altho’ that article is in pret- 
ty gencral use, it has not yet become 
au dispensible necessary of life, and 
besides alsdy it can be stored up, ina 
plentiful season, at less expence, and 
less visk of damage, than corn; of 
course the peice does not vary so ve- 
ty widely, although with respect to 
its annual produce it is affected by 
tie same contingencies, of greater or 
‘esser_ Crop, or better or worse sea- 
sons for reaping.  Butcher-meat is 
commodity likewise, of which 
the value does. not depend upon the 
portion between the quantity of 
‘and the demand for it. On the 
vontrary, it is generally the very re- 
selling almost always at a 
pasture, turuip, and 
is most abundant 
hit in proportion to the steri- 
without even bemg 
ot the com fears 
this which arises from 
in a year of plenty the 
ov feeders, from the. plenty 


of Lavoerpare’s into the 


or the cheapness of feed, (as it is call. 
ed,) are enabled not merely to decd 
their cattle until they obtaia 
what they reckon an adequate price 
for them, but they are strongly 
influenced to do so, because these 
ire every day growing larger and 
fatter on thei hands, while in the 
butcher market the rise which takes 
place in the price is the less grudg- 
ed, as the meat itself ts really more 
valuable, from being better in quali- 
tv. 


On the other hand, in a season 
of searcity, the farmers and other 
dealers in cattle are compgiied, from 
dire necessity, to put off their beasts 
as fast as possible, as otherways they 
become not only more and more ex- 
pensive to keep, but get also into a 
worse condition, whilst in the market 
nobody feels much advantage from 
the lowness in the price, as the meat 
is so very inferior in kind. ‘Vhus it 
happens, that in a season of plenty, 
when the stock of beef, mutton, &c. 
on hand may encrease in proportion 
from Ico to 152, the price will be 
zugmented from 6d. to $d. or gd. in 
the lb.; and in a year of scarcity, 
when tke same stock will decline from 
100 to four score, the price will de- 
cline with it from 6d. to gd. ora 
groat. ‘True indeed it must be, 
that in the /ong-rux, meat, like most 
things else, would get cheaper from 
abundance, and dearer from a scarci- 
ty, but in this matter there is seldom 
any thing like a long-run takes place, 
as it mav be remarked, that in gene- 
ral there are not more than two years 
together of the same productive or 
unproductive nature, and that period 
is too short to make an alteration in 
the circumstances as above stated. 

Page g6. There is no commo- 
‘6 dity whatever, of which the quan- 
*¢ tity can be increased so as to di- 
minish its value, without occasion- 
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‘* ing an augmentation in the value 
of some other article.” 

in some cases this appears evident, 
25 in the example of a great crop of 
hay, winch is generaliy followed by 
a reduced price in a still greater 
proportion 3; aud that is not merely 


tends to every other species of fodder. 
"Tien ferses rise in value, because 
Kept at less expences but in most 
other cases the reverse 1s well known 
to take place: the diminishing the 
price, or value. of one article, redu- 
ecs the price of all others, at least of 
thoseofthe like appheation: forexam. 
pl, cheap rum makes cheap whiskey, 
gin, brandy, and even cheaper wine, 
and that wichout perhaps saving any 
mony the pockets ef the consu- 
-mers, who rather yratity their incli- 
nation to these lquors more liberally 
ou account of their being more east. 
ty obtained. ‘The same may be ob- 
of grain, buch as wheal, 
winch, when uncommonly plenty and 
ehcap, never tails to reduce the price 
of oats also, so that the community 
are mote abundantly fed. As they 
arc also better cloathed, when from 
the cheapness of one sort of stuff 
(such as the cottons of Manchester) 
clothing becomes in general more 
reasonable, or is obtained on cheaper 
terms, so 15 1t also known that a great 
fuse of herrings in the Frith of Forth, 
recuces not only the price of these and 
all other fsh mm Edinburgh market, 
but the price of butcher meat also, 
nor will it be easy to point out 
what article is raised in price there- 
by: even salt, whieh in this case 
comes more into request, 1s not ob- 
served to rise In price at that season, 
and although there is generally a 
great demand torbarrels to pack them 
ny even more than the cooper trade 
11 the neighbourhood can supply, yet 
the price of these, as well as of all 
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at lar geas well ws to the fishermen ja 
particuar. Even the farmer lose 
no more by the reduced demand fur 
his fat cattle than he, gains by the 
more ready sale of his potatoes, 
Indecd were the above axiom oi tle 
Right Hon. author true rsally, 
dearth and plenty would cease to Le 
distinct terms. 

Page 121-2, ‘* Consumption most 
* undoubtedly must always preced: 
“© production, but long beiore man 
cultivated the carth as a means 
** procuring his subsistence, he must 


* have derived his wealth from al! 
these sources (meaning land, 
“Jabour, and capital.) ‘To appro. 
‘+ priate the fruit of a tree or an ani- 
‘« mal for food, he must have in a cer- 
“tain degree laboured and it will be 
‘* shewn, that the first stick or stoue. 
* he took in his hand, to atd and as- 
“sist him in procuring those objects, 
performing a portion ot lis la- 
fulfilled the same duty in 
© which every bravch of the capital 
‘© of a mercantile nation is now 


gaged.”” 
There seems to be here more of 
carlessness in the composition, 


than could have been expected trom 
his Lordship’s usual correct mode 
ofexpression. Oue can hard'y con- 
ceive him to assert advertently that 
consuinption must always precede 
duction, when the very reverse must 
be the fact, for something must have 
been produced before any thing 
could have been consumed. The 
apple must have grown before itcous 
have been plucked, and man in a s¢ 
vage state inight have appropriated bis 
fruit, as is Gone to this day, with his 
hands alone, without the aid of cither 
a stick ora stone, and might evea 
have subdued some of thie lesser ante 
mals by the same means. 
Page 127. ‘* Abundance ang 
‘‘ high price are accordingly to them 


i; the cogs and kits in the country, re-  ** equally necessary to form wealth jm 
tains unaltered. lhe whole be- * two things no more capable 
romes a real gain to the community exsistence than heat aud cold. 


{| conhned to the hay itself, but ex 
ii 
it 
at 


Tn the first place, I have doubts 
chether the inference drawn from 
words cited is correct, the words 
being et C herte est opulence, 
which, as his Lordship has translated 
‘nthe margin, Abundance and dearness 
wre opulence, may be cither the 


rhe 


“a or the other, without the neces- 
sity of co-existence; but if it be the 
fact, what I have already remarked as 
to butcher-meat being dearest when 
there is the greatest quantity of it in 
feeding, it will be found that abun- 
dance and high price can really exist 
together, 

Page 160. 
“which Capital lent out acquires is 
“a transfer from one to another of 
“what already exists, and cannot 
‘therefore properly be said to be 
“ produced.” 

Should a man of mercantile know- 
ledge perceive, by laying out a cer- 
tainsum of money in the purchase 
of certain goods, that are plenty and 
at a low rate, in one part of the 
country, and transposing them to 
cnother part of the country where 
they are scarce and dear, that there- 
by he would not only be able to pay 
the usual interest of the money so 
employed for the time, but realize 
in addition a considerable profit to 
himself, but not having that money 
of his own, should apply to some one 
who has, and transact the whole 
business accordingly, would not 
this be producing a profit? for with- 
cut such exertion it would not have 
existed, no, not the original interest. 
In the same manner, but in a strong- 
cr degree, should a man, with a 
knowledsce m agriculture, perceive 
that a certain piece of waste land, at 
Present yielding nothing, but which 
being improved would not only re- 
Py amply all outlay, but leave a con- 
siderable profit besides, and should he 
ee Sanie manner, having no money 
) 
i this purpose, borrow 
one that has, and make 

provement accordingly, would 
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not this be to produce profit? It 
would be even more, as it would be 
to produce not only the interest to 
the lender, and the subsequent profic 
to himself, but to the community at 
large it would be producing provi- 
sion as food that did not exist bé- 
fore at all. Even in the most re- 
stricted sense, whatever the borrower 
makes more of the money borrowed 
than he pays for the use of it, must 
be considered as all clear profit pro- 
duced. But even the interest he pays 
originally is profit produced, for it is 
plain that the owner makes nothing 
of it while in his own custody. 

Page 185. Vhe Righ: Hon. au 
thor animadvertson Dr Adam Smith, 
for imputing to machinery only the 
effect of facilitating labour, or increa- 
sing the productive powers of labour ; 
whereas, according to bis own con- 
ception, machines sapp/ant labour. 
His Lordship does not advert, that 
no machinery can supplant labour al- 
together, but all of them, even a 
watch the most perfect, requires the 
attention and assistance from time to 
time of man to keep them going. 
Of course, the definition of the 
powers by Dr Smith will be found 
to be still the better of the two. 

Iam not certain if I comprehend 
fully the purport of the fourth chap- 
ter of this work, on fhe possibility c} 
increasing wealth by asy cther means 
than these by which it is produced ; 
more particularly what is said with 
regard to the paying up, (as seems 
to be proposed) of the national debr, 
thro’ the means of the sinking fund. 
‘¢ Or (see page 268.) in other words, 
the design of abstracting from ex- 
penditure, and forcibly converting 
capital within that period, 
‘6 (45 years) a sum amounting nearly 
“© to 509,000,000.” For my notion 
of that debt was, and I must confess 
still is, that the whole of the national 
debt at present is, and always was | 
capital, and that the interest payable 
yearly upon it only could be ex- 

penditure 
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penditure, and that the only risk is, 
that paying up this debt suddenly, 
or sooner than the creditors of the 
state weuld be aware, would make 
that capital run a great risk of turn- 
ing, hke to its own former interest, 
expenditure also, for want of subject 
whereon to be employed. But whilst 
it is proposed to pay off only about 
tive millions yearly, (supposing the 
state were able) by coming on gra- 
dually, and being, from its very na- 
ture, diffused mto such a multitude 
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tional productive wealth, in 
ture, fisheries, minerals, manufac. 
tures, and their never-failing attend. 
ant commerce, As to the chance 
of the price of stocks rising so high 
as to get beyond their own nominal 
value, viz. 1001. Sterling, for 
3 per cents, that disposition will cor. 
rect itself, as well as all competition 
with foreign funds, which never wil] 
be preferred at 60 for example, when 
British are at 1003 specius prope 
may for atime attract the attention 


if 


of monied people, but security alone 
is the leading principle of their con. 
duct. a 


HW ot hands, there seems to be very little 
i chance indeed of its not finding pro- 
Mit per channels to vent itself in, among 
the various remaiui 'g subjects of na- 


On the Principles of Commerck, and on the ef 
sions has on the Price of L 


PERE are, perhaps, few notions 

more generally received, or which 
wndecd seem at first view more rea- 
sonable and just, than this, that the 
price of every commodity to the con- 
sumer depends upon the rate it can 
beaflorded at by the original grower 
or manufacturer, adding thereto a 
reasonable profit or recompence to 
the merchant or middle-man, if any 
such are required between the parties. 
Thus, for example, that the price of 
a bushel of wheat must depend upon 
what the husbandman can afford to 
ecll t for, after paying forthe rent of 
the land on which it grew, for the la- 
dour bestowed in the cultivation, 
and for the profit which ought to a- 
tise from his ewn capital while em- 
ployed in this business. ‘That the 
price of a given quantity of manu- 
jactured flax, cotton, silk, or wool, 
should in hke manner depend upon 
what it can be afforded for after de- 
fraying the necessary expences, and 
outlay of capital previously incurred; 
and in the same way the price of all 
manner of metal work, whether of 
gold, silver, copper, brass, or iron, 
sould be regulated on the same prin- 
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ciple, as well as of every kind of li. 
quids, fruits, spiceries, &c. 

It will not, however, require much 
reflection on this subject to deter. 
mine our minds to a different Gecision, 
for we shall find, that however plausi« 
ble the above notion may be in theo- 
ry, it will not hold good in practice. 
The price of commodities when 
brought to market is so very general- 
ly affected by contingent circumstane 
ces, that whatever the original cost at 
an article may be, people univormy 
sell it for avhat they can zet, and 
buy what they have occasion for ative 
lowest rate they can, without any re- 
gard to the original cost at all, 

It is indeed true, that before a hus- 
bandman engages to give a certain 
rent for a farm he generally will cal- 
culate, entirely on the above prili- 
ciple, how much he can aflord to pay 
after the necessary expences are de- 
frayed, on the supposition that he 1s 
to afford to the consumer the bushel 
of corn at a certain rate ; and in like 
manner the merchant will calculates 
from the price he expects to be abie 
to sell his goods at to the consumets 


whether he can, with an adequste 
pros 
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profit to himself, import these from 
snother country to his own: but 
when the corn of the husbandman, or 
the goods of the merchant, come to 
market, all calculation as to original 
cost is at an end, for both must com- 
port themselves with the circumstan- 
ces of price and demand as they may 
happen to be at the time. It may 
also be observed, that the husband. 
man who pays gl. for the acre of hits 
farm will get no more for a bushel 
of his corn than his neighbour who 
may have equally productive soil at 
10s. or the one who may have twenty 
bushels an acre than his neighbour 
who may have 50, although it must 
be clearly evident that the original 
costmust be vastly different in the two 
cases: even the same farmer gets 
prices very different in the disposal of 
a single crop in the same year, al- 
though tHe original cost to himself 
isthe same, whether he sells it in 
September, January, or June. 

The same observation will apply 
to every other species of commodity. 
The selling price by no means de- 
pends on what the goods originally 
cost to the different merchants, and 
one becomes rich and another is redu- 
ced to poverty according as they 
may have made a lucky or an unlucky 
adventure, or according as the rate 
ofthe market has risen or fallen in 
the umerim, The original cost never 
enters into the view of either buyer 

rseller, ‘The one sells as high as 
fie can, or for what he can get, while 
the other must pay the rate of the 
market, or go without the goods. 

Another notion is very prevalent 
among us, but still worse founded, 
Pag that cleap provisions make cheap 
labour, Vhe whole Matuiacturing 
interest believe in this as implicitely 
#5 in any other article in the creed, 
1s even countenanced by the more 
intelligent part of the community, and 
a considerable effect on the leyris- 
ative deliberations of the nation. 

Ut it 15 nevertheless unfounded, the 
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very reverse being the fact. For la- 
bour is never at so low arate as when 
the price of provisions, particularly 
bread, 1s high, for then the working 
part of the community are not only 
impelled by necessity to sobriety and 
constant exertion, but actually take 
less wages for fear of being turned 
out of work. his was notoriousiy 
the case inthe hard years 1749 and 
1802 when the rate of labour of eve- 
ry denomination fell greatly below 
the rate of preceding years, and now, 
since the return of pleaty and conse- 
quent cheapness, the rate of labour 
has advanced beyond all precedent. 
L need cite no examples, the facts are 
so recent that they must bein every 
one’s recollection and notice. It is in 
vain to talk that people will be influen- 
ced in their transactions by theliberal, 
honest-hearted, but simple disposi- 
tion, of taking no more for a commo- 
dity thanit can beafforded for, and that 
they will give the full value for it it 
they could get it forless, or that they 
will chearfully give their bodily la- 
bour for what is merely able to sus- 
tain them. Mankind act on a very 
cifferent and more rational principle. 
‘They buy and they sell always on 
what they believe to be the best 
terms and as hard labour 1s no 
man’s delight or free choice, it 1s 
necessity alone that impels them to 
it, and a man would not toil six days 
ina week, if he could live as comfort- 
ably on the labour of three. 

Where the labouring part of the 
community are ina state of slavery, 
as was very generally the case inancient 
times, and still is so among the ne- 
groes in the West Indies, the cheap- 
ness and dearness of provisions must 
have a corresponding effect upon the 
price of labour; butin the happy 
constitution of Great Britain, where 
although every labourer must have 
an employer, but where nevertheless 
every man is his own master (appren- 
tices excepted, ) cheap provisions have 
a strong tendency to enhance the 
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price of labour, aud dear provisions 
to reduce it. Were indeed the wages 
of labour to ‘be so very low as to af. 
ford merely as much and no more, as 
would sustain lite on the plaimest 
food,with the coarsest cloathing, then 
vould even the least increase in the 
price of provisions raise the price 


of labour also, other ways the la- 


bourcrs would perish altogether, but 
suchas not the case im this 
country. ‘Phe labouring part of the 
community cnjoy not merely the ab- 
eolute necessaries of life, but many of 
superfluities, which, although it 
were very desirable to see augment- 
ed rather than diminished, yet, in all 
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"FELIS ancient castle, which, from 

history, appears to have been 
laid In rucns in tue year OQ4, 1s situ- 
ated near to the toot of the Grampi- 
an hills, about 44 miles N. W. ofthe 
village of Laurence-kirk, and at such 
jistances and directions, from some 
other places, as are marked eon the 
plan along with this description. It 
1s closely bounded, on the west and 


pe $i ides, by a deep morass, extend- 


ing over several hundred acres; on 
the east there is @ space of about 60 
in breadth of dry ground be- 
tween it and the morass; on the 
north, towards the hills, there is firm 
ground throughout, but inthe imme. 
ciate vicinity this 1s contracted intoa 
breadth of about 160 yards only, so 
that its capabilitv of defence must 
have been very considerable before 
the invention of gun powder artillery. 
‘The place it 1s erected on rises a- 
bruptiy from the level of the adjotn- 
ing gre ound, from 10 to 20 feet in 
upon the brink thereof 
is built the first or outer wall, inclo- 
sing an area whose greatest length is 
about 305 feet, and breadth 1860, 

but it is not quite ofa nee form, as 
the corners are all rounded off, both 
in the outer and inner builk dings. The 
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attempts to lower the price of provi. 
sions, let it be fairly avowed, that it ;. 
only from a wish to increase the cor 
forts of the lower orders, 
part of the community ; but do nor 
put it on the specious, but ex. 
tremely fallacious pretext, of thereby 
intending to reduce the price of la. 
bour, and with it the price wad more 
ready sale of our goods ina foreign 
market; for it has ever had, since w: 
a nation of freemen, and ever 
will continue while freedom exisis, 
to have the direct opposite effect. 
Tie Alearns, 
sug. 20. 1804. 
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Ruricol: 


in the Mearns, Vitririep Fort, 


inner building, or chief fortress, is 
not essere 4 i the middle, but lies 
considerably nearer to the south and 
west sides, Owing probably to the 
natural figure of the ground, which 
rises higher at that place, and be- 
tween which and the first wall there 
is aia afea Comparatively flat, and at 
present In green pasture and bushes, 
but pretty thickly strewed over with 
loose stones that have apperently roll- 
ed down from the ruins of the chiet 
fabrick, The principal things to be 
remarked in the plan are according 
to the following references. 

A. the principal building, may 
be 120 feet lone, and about 25 feet 
wide within. The walls, or rather 
the ruins of walls, may be about 15 
feet in height above the level of the 
cuter area, and about 10 feet above 
that in the inside,and which is also ve- 
try thickly strewed over with part 0! 
the ruins so as to render it difficult to 
take the preciseextent. “The breadth 
of these walls at top may be from } 10 
to 15 feet, and pel haps ‘double thes 
Cimensions at the bottom, consisting 


chiefly of loase stones, without any 


appearance of mortar or cement, @ 
a number of pieces scattered over the 


whole, which evidently appear t “i 
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heen vitriiied, Consisting of clusters of 
email stones adhering together in 
masses less or more in size, but all of 
them fragments, as appears irom the 
broken edges, which shew that they 
have originaly been an larger por- 
tions. 

BB. sections of a vitrified wall 
still entire about 24 feet thick and 2 
bout three feet deep; equally vitrile: 
throurhout, with a plaia surface on 
both sides, and standing upright and 
level, particularly that on the south 
side, which is in the best preservation 
of the two. 

CC. two places that seem to have 
been recently dug out half way to the 
bottom, either for the purpose of ob- 
taluing the stones, or trom curiosity 
to explore into the nature of the 
building. 

DDDD. detached masses of  vi- 
trified matter similar to what still re- 
mains in the wall, which seems to 
have tumbled down from the inner 
building. One considerable lump has 
gone over the outer wail into the ad- 
joining morass. ‘They all consist of 
small stones, connected together by 
vitrification, 

EE. appearance of a road or pas- 
sage, but not very distinct, as, like to 
all the rest of the inclosed area, it is 
much spread over with loose stones. 

The whole mass of stones, both in 
the inner and outer buildings, ave ge- 
nerally very small, more like rubbish 


- 


than proper materials for building, 


which may have arisen from this, 
that the best of them have been car- 
ned off for building otherplaces ; for, 
according to the evidence of people in 
the vicinity, this old castle has been 
resorted to for ages for that purpose, 
and even hundreds of cart loads have 
been taken from it, at no distant pe- 
rod, for building of Louses and park 
walls in the neighbourhood. It is e- 
Yen probable that the old church of 
Cttercairsgerbout a mile off, was in- 
; ebted for part of its materials to this 
msontce, as several vitrified pieces were 


jound in us walls when taken. d 


last year ia order to be rebuilt. 
may be further taken notice of, 
the stones of this ok! reia cons) 
all the differeht kinds that are t 
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theories, Or ratuer Conjectures, pre 
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o their supposed volcanic orig 


following occur. lava th: 
up from volcanos is either altoge 
vitrified matter, or, should the: 
any unfusible stones intermixed 4 
it, these have at Icast the maik 
fire upen them; but in 

castle in particular, by far the gn 
er part of the materials are st 
that have never undergone tpn 
but consist of all the different ki 
that are found in the neighbour 
fields, without having been atle 
by fire atall. ad, Lava thrown 
from the mouth of a volcano « 
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the vitrified hill tops in this coun 
exhibit such phenomena, for in th 
all the vitrified matter 1s either c 
fined entirely in form of a wall, 
the brink of the ascent, or found 


surface ot the cra 


small separate fragments, quite 
hand; no considerable quantity 
ever been observed at auy dista 
from the top. 3d, ‘The mouths 
craters of volcanos are always 
lar, Lut the figure: of what are cal 
vitrified forts in this country 15 
nerally oblong, ora regular para 
logram, sometimes rounded off at 
corners, which evidently point ti 
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heen vitrified, consisting of clusters of 
email stones adhering sull together in 
masses Kees or more in size, but all of 
them fragments, as appeats from the 
broken edges, which shew that they 
pave been In larger por- 
BB. sections of a vitrified wall 
still entire about 21 feet thick and 2- 
bout three feet deep ; equally vitrified 
throushout, with a plaia surface on 
both sides, and standing upright and 
level, particularly that on the south 
side, which is in the best preservation 
ot the two, 

CC. two places that seem to have 
been recently dug out half way to the 
bottom, either for the purpose of ob- 
taining the stones, or trom curiosity 
to explore into the nature of the 
building. 

DDDD. detached masses of vi- 
trified matter similar to what still re- 
mains in the wall, which seems to 
have tumbled down from the inner 
building. One considerable lump has 
gone over the outer wall into the ad- 
joining morass. ‘They all consist of 
small stones, connected together by 
vitrification, 

EE. appearance of a road or pas- 
sage, but not very distinct, as, like to 
all the rest of the inclosed area, it is 
much spread over with loose stones. 

The whole mass of stones, both in 
the inner and outer buildings, are ge- 
nerally very small, more like rubbish 
than proper materials for building, 
which may have arisen from this, 
that the best of them have been car- 
ned off for building other places ; for, 
according to the evidence of people in 
the vicinity, this old castle has been 
resorted to for ages for that purpose, 
and even hundreds of cart loads have 
been taken irom it, at no distant pe- 
od, tor building of louses and park 
in the neighbourhood. It is e- 

probable that the old church of 
debt a mile off, was in- 
. ed for part of its materials to this 
“Source, as several vitrified pleces were 


found in its walls when taken down 
last year ia order to be rebuilt. It 
may be further taken notice of, that 
the stones of this old ruin consist of 
all the different kinds that are to be 
found on the surface of the adjacent 
fields and hilis. None ot them 
seem to have been dug from a quarry. 

About the orginal formation of 
such edifices there have been severa! 
theories, or rather conjectures, propo. 
sed, none of which are entirely satistac- 
tory, but are all liable to objections. 
'l’o their supposed volcanic origin the 
following occur. 157, lava 
up from volcanos is either altogether 
vitrified matter, or, should there be 
any unfusible stones intermixed with 
it, these have at Icast the marks of 
fire upen them; but in Pennella’s 
castle in particular, by far the great- 
er part of the materials are stones 
that have never undergone iynitiou, 
but consist of ali the different kinds 
that are found in the neighbouring 
fields, without having been aflected 
by fire atall. 2d, Lava thrown up 
from the mouth of a volcano does 
not form itself into regular and up- 
right walls, fatrly set upon the brink 
or outcr edge of the precipice, but is 
disgorged im waves of various shapes 
and dimensions, spreading over the 
whole outer surface of the crater, 
and generally flowing down in streams 
to the valleys below. But none of 
the vitrified hill tops in this country 
exhibit such phenomena, for in them 
all the vitrified matter is either con- 
fined entirely in form of a wall, on 
the brink of the ascent, or found in 
small separate fragments, quite at 
hand; no considerable quanatity has 
ever been observed at any distance 
from the top. 3d, The mouths or 
craters of volcanos are always circu- 
lar, but the figure of what are called 
vitrified forts in this country is ge- 
nerally oblong, or a regular paralel- 
logram, sometimes rounded off at the 
corners, which evidently point them 


out tg be the work of art, even were 
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there no other c.rcumstance to ascer- 
cain it. Lath, whatever ground 
there may be afforded from the height 
and conical shape of some hills on 
which vitrified matter 1s found, to 
imacine that it is the effect of volca- 
vic Iraption, yet, in the case of Fen- 

'a’s Castle, raised ona squat knoll 
20 feet in height, above 
the level of an adjoining morass, we 
have an instance that vitrifed matter 
exists without the possibility of the 
agency of a voleano. 

Among those who impute these 
works to the hands of man, the fol- 
lowing are the conjectures 

first, That, at the original forma- 
tion, the walls built of dry stone had 
been inclosed with heaps of green 
timber, which being set fire to, had 
the effect to bring the whole mass of 
tone into a state of fusion, and of 
luce the vitrification taken 


proaquce tae Vi 


tut exceedin 
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Botice of, 

To this theory there are two ob- 
Sections. The imputed cause is 
inadequate to produce the known ef- 
fect. “hereis no instance in modern 
cimes of such an occurrence, from the 
ombustion of either green or dry 
timber, and there can be no reason 
for suppesing that the heat arising 
from the burning of timber could 
have more imtense, or stone it- 
self more fusible in ancient times 
than atpresent. 2¢, Admitting that 
the stones might have been brought 
into a state of fusion, by the external 
application cf fire, yet in that case 
the wall would not have retained its 
original upright position, but muet 
have flowed downwards, into a flat 
and broadspreading mass, instead of 
the crect station that it still occu. 
pies. 

Second theory, That the vitrified 
walls were not made by the builders 
of the structure, but by the destroy. 
ers, who in their attack upon these 
strong holds would find the applica- 
tion of fire to the outside to be the 
most eflectual method of destruction, 
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and which would be the more Dract!- 
cable from the supposed great quan: 
tity of timber, of which, besides 
Stones, the walls were Originally 
composed, both in the outside, the in. 
side, and transversely in the heart ot 
the building itself, and that this more 
general conflagration would have the 
elfect to produce the vitrification 
question. 

Very little reflection will be re. 
quired to set this theory aside, altho" 
it happens in fact to be more gene. 
relly credited than the first. For, 
besides being heble to both the ob. 
jections stated to the preceding theo. 
ry, and in a still stronger degree as 
to its power of ignition, (the fire ot 
necessity having but one side of the 
wall to operate upon ata time,) th 
circumstance tmnitormly observed oa 
all these virrifications consi-ting eu. 
tirely of small stones, apparently bro- 
ken: on purpose, and standing 1") 
regular walls of eqnal thickness 
throughont, never could have happen- 
ed from such a fortuitous connexion, 
as the above theory supposes. 

The last theory to be taken notice 
of is that by Col. Wilkanis, whose 
conjecture is this: ‘That two pa 
rallel walls of earth, or sand, being 
raised at such a distance from one 
another asthe vitrified wall was meant 
to be in thickness, the fuel was put 
in and set on fire, and the stones 
(broken small on purpose) thrown 
in from time to time, vet the wall 
arose to the height intended. his 
theory agrees pretty exactly with the 
circumstances observed about these 
vitrified walls, only 1% may seem 
somewhat extraordinary that witrit 
cation should take place from any 
application of heat that could be 
produced in a furnace of such a silt 
ple construction. But when we tf 
mark that the stones of which they 
are composed are not only broken, 
(designedly it would appear! 
small pieces, but 2iso consist of many 


different kinds, atgillaceous, 
reousy 
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peous, with vitreous spars, 
syartz, &c. all mixed toyether, and 
which are the very means employed 
at this day im smelting obdurate ores, 
che operation will not appear so unac- 
countable; and it might also have 
been greatly accelerated by the ap. 
plication ot saline fluxes, such as 
fern, and alga-marina, that abound 
every where, the one on the moun- 
tains, and the other by the sea coast, 
and which might indeed have been 
employed as the very fuel used in the 
combustion. 

The objection that has been made, 
that this supposes much more know- 
ledge than can be allowed to be- 
long to the people of such rude ages, 
will fall to the ground, if the fact 1t- 
self be admitted, that such works 
really Go exist ; and to this fact it 
would be the height of incredulity 
not to assent, or to ascribe them to 
more modern times. Indeed, it is 
not necessary to impute their origin 
so remote, as to be beyond the era 
of the Roman invasion, as some sup- 
pose; for that people, who generally 
propagated their own knowledge of 
the arts (of which, cementing of 
walls with lime was one) along with 
conquests, had no opportunity 
of introducing any into this part of 
Entain, for they never had a perma- 
nent settlement here, or were ever 
regarded in any other light than as 
toes and strangers ; so that there is 
no reason, for any thing that we 
snow, for supposing that Fennella’s 
Castle, for example, might not have 
been built in the age ia which she 
herself lived, and perhaps it was not 
40 years old when it was destroyed, 
in the year 994, by the partizans of 
Aconeth in revenge for the 


67 
murder of that prince within its 
wails. 

Oue circumstance relating to these 
vitrified works is perhaps little less 
singular than the mode of their ovis 
ginal construction, which is, that al- 
though they are assuredly of consi. 
derabie antiquity, yet they have never 
attracted notice till of late in the 
present age, trom which it seems also 
extremely probable that many may 
still remain unexplored and unknown, 
At first it was concluded that they 
were confined entirely to the highlands 
and northern parts of the country, be- 
Cause it was there they chanced first 
to be observed ; but they have since 


been discovered various other 
places, particularly in Galloway, 


where there are several; aad beside 

Fennella’s Castle, ia this part of the 
country, vitrified works are found oa 
the hill of Finhaven, about :2 miles 
to the westward; at Macbeth’s 
Castle on Dunsinnan hill, between 
Perth and Cupar- Angus, and on tie 
Laws in the parish cf Moncfieth, 6 
miles east of Dundee. 


Geo. Rolertsor. 


AiNS Arbuthnot, ? 
a 2ley 1354. & 


P. S. Having again mspected this 


old fortress, I am inchned to think, 
from the appearance of the ruins at the 
top, of which the annexed sectica 15 
a pretty correct resemblance, that it 
must lave cousisted of double walls 
at the distance of 8 or 10 feet from 

each other. Uhe tnnermost of thes 


sided figures under the letters B DL, 
is the vitrified wall, of which, vou 
will along with this receive some 
pieces as specimens of the work. 


indicated in the draught, by square-— 
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Je the FOLLY of COMPLAINING RESPEC 
NAT 
To 
¢ 
SIR, 


WHEN we coutrast the situation 

of the human race when they 
fret come into the world with that 
of the lower animals in the same sit- 
tuation, the generality of men may 
be ready to imagine that nature has 
paid more attention to the lower ant- 
mais than to him whom she has made 
jord of the creation. Upon imspec- 
tion, however, it will appear, that 
men have norght to complain of 
their apparently helpless condition, 
because whatever disadvantages may 
be in it, they are more than over- 
balanced in another way. 

Phe human iniant indeed comes 
ynto the world, as philosophers have 
observed, CXPO st d to the inclemency 
ot the SsCasOn 5 whereas beasts in the 
same situation are covered with fur, 
birds with feathers, and fishes with 
scales; yet this Gediciency is made up 
by the care which nature has implant. 
ed in the breasts of parents for their 
children. care is not tempo- 
rary, like that of the lower animals 
towards their young, but continues 
throuch lite. 

The Divine gcoocness is remark 
ably displayed in granting to all the 
inhabitants of the universe the en- 
joyments of which they are capable. 
As there is implanted in man a no- 
bler principle than that which actu. 
ates the brutes. so it was design- 
ed that he should derive his chief 
happiness from intellectual enjoy- 
meuts. ‘The Divine goodness far- 
ther appears in denying to the brutes 
the exercise of reason, because, with 
such a body as they possess, this 
would only be a source of misery. 
Lhis, Goldsmith has sufficiently il- 
lustrated in his Citizen of the World, 
in the case of the Elephant whom he 
supposes endowed with reason, 


Nen may be ready to complain 
that so many of the beasts excell 
themin strength, but thisisa ground. 
less complaint. The buman body 
sufitciently answers all the ends fo; 
which man was created: and Nature. 
by giving him hands, which she hag 
Genied to the lower animals, has 
abundantly provided for his defence. 
The human body indeed would be 2 
source of misery to man if he had 
not a mind suited to it, and this ac. 
cordingly nature has granted to him. 
As the mind of a man in the body 
of a brute would be an inconsistency 
in nature, so it would be an equal in- 
consistency to suppose the body ofa 
man with the mind of a brute. Ana- 
creon has fully answered whatever 
complaints men may make onaccount 
of their weakness, in his second ode, 
where, after mentioning the gilts 
which nature has bestowed on the 
lower animals, he observes that she 
has given wisdom to man, (70s at 

Sallust has observed, *¢ dux atque 
Imperator vite mortalium animus 
est,’? and accerdingly it was the 
mind of man which suggested to him 
the idea of making weapons of dc 
fence, and of surmounting all the 
difficulties to which he may be expe- 
sed from his bodily form, “Men too 
have no right to complain that their 
body is not taller than it 15, becausey 
if this were the case, it would be 
necessary that that of all the other 
inhabitants of the earth should be 
larger in proportion, ‘There 
admirable regularity in all the wor’ 
of nature, and a due proportion ob- 
served in every one of them. 

Men may be ready to think thas 
there are many herbs which the eat 


no 
produces which are subservient ee 
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On the Influence WVamen have upon Society. 


end, and that potsonous herbs in par- 
ticular can be of no use. But here 
the Divine goodness is displayed, be- 
cause, wherever nature has produced 
poisonous herbs, she has provided O- 
thers as an antidote againse them. 
Those herbs too which are poisonous 
to man, are not so to other animals, 
aid those which are poisonous to 
some animals serve as food to others, 
co that there is not an herb that 
grows which has not some use. 

Men, too, may be ready to com- 
plain that nature produces more a- 
bundantly food for the lower animals 
than for them, and frequently with- 
out any labour on their part ; where- 
as food for the human race cannot 
be raised without much labour. But 
here tog the Divine goodness ts dis- 
played. As the brutes are capable 
only of bodily pleasures, so nature 
has cranted them these more profuse- 
ly than she has dune to man ; on the 
contrary, as man was created fora 
robler end, so nature has given him 


07. 
these pleasures more sparingly, to 
teach him that his chief pleasure 
should consist in intellectual enjoy- 
ments. Where men, indeed, are found 
in the savage state, there is little dif- 
ference between them and the brutes, 
so that what serves as food for the 
one, serves as food for the other. 
But whenever men emerge from bar- 
barism, we find that a sense of their 
wants has suggested to them the in- 
vention of those arts that can make 
life comfortable; and indecd were 
not this the case, what a desolate 
wilderness would the world be! Man 
was never made for inactivity, and 
accordingly, those only who differ 
little from the brutes take delight in 
indolence. 

From this, therefore, it appears 
how groundless the complaints of 
men are, and that the greatest pu- 
nish sent which could be inflicted on 
them, would be that of granting them 
their foolish wishes. E. 


On the NFLUEN@E WOMEN Aave upon SOCIBTY. 


Jo the Editor. 


STR, 


A Guagoian of the fair hath, 
ever since the days of the Spec- 
tator, been deemed an honourable, 
and a respectable character ; and nu- 
merous have been the instructions 
given, by which that sex might 
maiatain the ascendency over ours, 
torming the character, polishing 
the MAUners, and refining the morals. 
Their influence upon the male sex, 
certain circumstances, hath, in all 
ages, and in every stage of society, 
generally known ; but 
cine it to assist and to accelerate 
"zation and refinement, is of mo- 
“invention, and one of the many 
Praises due the immortal Addison. 
wanes useful means, however, 
Sept, 15904, 


4 


ciated, or its effects fully realized. 
In those countries, where strength 
tyrannizes over weakness, ignorance 
hath perverted nature; and because 
woman was made weak, she has been 
denied those powers which she really 
possessed, and been subjected to the 
cruelest subordination, mental debi- 
lity, the greatest debasement, the 
meanest slavery; and as itis unques- 
tionably the greatest injury the mind 
can suffer, soit must be inflicted by the 
cruelest tyranny. Where this degra- 
dation of the fairest part of the cre- 
ation has taken place, little can be 
expected to proceed from their influ- 
ence. 

In order that their influence may 
be exerted in its full force, woman 
must be respectable ; and that unjust 

inequality 
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inequality between the sexes anmihila- 
ted ; lit power, her weakness, appre- 
ciated and that weight and respect- 
ability which she naturally holds in 
the scale of boing allotted to her, 
Nay, more, she must be made con- 
scious of her own power, a percep- 
tion whichevery age bas successively 
concurred in endeavouring to obh- 
terate; she must be mformed that 
she ocevp.es the fiist rank of anima- 
ted existence, and that she 1s equal 
to lim who, from time immemorial, 
has claimed an worivalled supeiority, 
but who has usurped toat preroga- 
tiv, by the same rnycht by which the 
elephant might,—muscular force. 

It 1s generally belrevec, however, 
that women are m every sense of the 
word rally what they are called, 
the weaker part of the species. Such 
an Opinion evinces tuit we are not 
altogether removed from the notions 
attached touncivilized society, whence 
this notion has most evidently ori- 
ginated. 

In the rude uncultivated savage 
state, strength and agiity are more 
mmmediate'y useful than the opera. 
tions of the mind, and consequently 
more valued. ‘Vhe mental powers, 
upon which principally the superio- 
rity of the human being depends, 
will in chat state be little attended to. 
The woman is much inferior in point 
of strength, and whether she possess 
snind 1s not inguired, as it isnot need- 
ed. The natural delicacy of her con. 
stitution precludes her from partici- 
pating in the toil in which the men 
engage during war, hunting, &c. she 
is confined to labour less hazardous, 
and less valued, but better suited to 
her tender fiamc—those of a domes- 
tic nature. 

In process of time, when a change 
of circumstances renders ingenuity 
and mental exertion necessary, the 
women, by having been formerly em- 
ployed on objects that were consider- 
ed as being only of secondary im- 
Portahce, are thoyght incompetent 


On the Infiuence Women have upon Society, 


to forward any thing of primary cor. 
sideration, and on this new occasion 
their assistance is neither demanded 
nor expected. But mental exertion 
Strengthens the mind as well as ma. 
nual exercise invigorates the body, 
so while the men are every day ac- 
quiring mental power by having new 
opportunities of employing it, the 
women are taught to belicve them- 
selves possessed of none, znd conse. 
quently prevented from making m- 
provement. 

This belief of mental imbecility 
has been so general, that women have 
been consigned to perpetual child. 
hood, The Spectator tells us, that 
it was accounted pedantry, and un- 
politeness, for a lady to pronounce a 
word ‘properly. It is still much te 
be regrected, even at this enlightened 
period, that among the ladies, the 
age of womanhood, and the years ot 
discretion, should so seldom coimcice, 
and that whole circles of beauties, 
wishing also to be mothers, should 
be found willing to be thought una- 
ble to pronounce words containing 
three syllables. "This most ridiculous 
custom must be solely imputed totheir 
education, and to the idea whica they 
are made to conceive of 
So powerful is the ehect of 
and the force of prerucice, that a 
though no one age has passed with- 
out, at least, some solitary iadivicue 
of the female world having give 
what might be deemed sufficient evie 
dence in her sex’s favour, yet t° 
greater part of mankind fave been 
more willing that such evidence 
should be attributed io some super 
natural power, to imposture, 
chance, any thing rather than 
should be referred to the most natu 
ral cause---the power of intellect. 

It is certainly a great inconsistency 
in reasoning, to grant that the fair ars 
possessed of feelings more acute, 
er sensations, and ideas more 
than the other sex; and neverthelessde- 
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periority of intellectual power might 
be inferred; and more especially when 
it is recollected, that if finer feelings, 
and an apprehension more acute do 
not constitute a superiority of intel- 
lect, they at least evince an object 
highly capable of cultivation. But 
jt is confessed, that acuteness of per- 
ception, in a great measure, depends 
upon the animal organization 3 and 
the present cohyhtened philosophy 
recognizes in the constitution and 


the :» nation of the human frame, 
inde; ‘ndent of education, ‘he princi- 
ple 


1. therefore, men their fe 
male -ompanmions to be ‘more 
to then, and capable ot tramrog the 
infant mind more suecess, and 
certainty to Knowledge and virtue, 
they should treat women as it they 
thought them rational and intel rent 
beings, as this is the most effectua! 


method of max, them sucl: 


the Derivation of the Worp Soren. 


Te the Editor. 


SIR, 


T must be well known to those of 
your readers who have inquired 
into the original meaning and deri- 
vation of the old Scotch words, par- 
ticularly those of the law, that much 
cificulty and obscurity attends such 


inquiries. Haa-soden, or [aim suken, 


the crime of entering a man’s house 
without his invitation, and of there as- 
saulting him, is aterm concerning the 
etymolory of which much doubt and 
controversy has arisen. 
his glossary, under the word, thinks 
it 1s derived from the Teutonic, heym- 
soctem, invadere violenter alicujus 
dowum, from heym domus, and soeck 
en persequt. He adds, this seems 
sa to lave been the original sig- 
mification of the English term, 4am- 
Her, since the word hamfare was 
very commonly used in the same 
*ense, and doubtless was formed from 
the faran, ire, proficiscs, quasi, 
“ome going. It may be added, if 
tamschen be not properly and origi- 
fally 4 crime, but as Spelman would 
lave it, the privilege or of a 
man’s own house, the meaning of an 
€Xpression in ancient English char- 
‘ut quietus sit de hamsoca,”? 
§ doubtfy], 

Mr Sibbald, under the word saié- 
sackless, guiltless, is inclined to 


Sibbald, in’ 


the opinion, that the iatter part of 
the term, haim-suken, may be con- 
nected with the tslandic safa ladere. 
If Mr Sibbald had had it in his 
power to have consulted * Olai Ve- 
reli index Lingue Veteris Seytho- 
scandice,’? (which from the extreme 
rare occurrence of the book 1n this 
country, and if | mistake not from 
his own acknowledgment, it is more 
probable he had not, than that he 
was negligent in examining it,) he 
would have found this latter con- 
jecture fully confirmed, and the cri- 
minal sense of the term haim-sucken 
put beyond a doubt, noiwithetanding 
Spelman’s opinion. 

In Verelius we find, * 
idem quod em gaang,’?— h:mgang, 
oppugnatio, vel invasio domus alteri- 
us,’? ** sokn, adsokn, insultus, invasio 
hostilis.”” ‘* Saka, noceire, vulnerare, 
damnum inferve,” sakwenn, ex- 
ules, latrones ;’?—all of which words 
go to confirm the criminal sense of 
the term. It may be further re- 
marked, that the derivation of the 
latter part of the word from soecken 
persequi, by no means coincides with 
the Scotch meaning of the compound, 
which certainly includes violence, and 
not merely bcmte-going. 

Even in the english law, it seems 
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676 French Criticism on 


to have meant more than Spelman 
ascribes to it, as appears from the 
following passage from the laws of 
Henry | quoted by Lye in his 
Dictionarum Saxonico et Gothti- 
co Latinum,” #2 voce, ham-sockn, 
Haim-secua est, si quis alium, in 
sua vel alterins domo, cum Aarard), 
(i. e. caterva militar?) assailiaverit, 
vel persequatur, ut portam vel do- 
mum sogittet vel lapidet, vel col- 
pum ostensibilem undecunqne faciat, 
Hamssena est vel hamfare, si quis 
preimeditate ad domum eat, ubi 


the Tragedy of Dongla:. 


suum hostem esse scit, et ibi eum ins 
vadat. Si die vel nocte hoc aciat, 
et qui aliquem in molendinum vel 
ovile fugientem prosequitur, Agmyc. 
ma judicatur. Si, in curia vel dumo 
seditione orta, bellum etiam 
quatur, ct quivis alium fugientem in 
aliam domum infuget, siibi duo teery 
sunt, Aamscena reputetur.” May not 
the English word, ¢9 sack.’ to plun- 
der, be derived trom the Icelandic, 
saka? this devivation seems more 


probable than those commonly 
ive. 


Caiticism on the Tracepy of DovGras. 


70 the Ldilor. 


SIR, 

N locking over some volumes of 

the Journal Encyclopedique,’’ 
I found in the 3d part of the third 
volume, for the year 1757, an ana- 
lysis and criticism of the Tragedy of 
Douglas ; as 1: may be a matter of 
curiosity to some of your readers t 
see the opinion of a I[’rench critic 
on a play so generally and highly 
celebrated, J have sent you the sub- 
stance of their eri/:que. 

After having given a very full 
and particular account of the plot 
aud incidents, the critic proceeds 
thus: This tragedy appears to us 
to be composed entirely in the French 
taste ; itis better managed than most 
ofthe English tragedies are. Ale 
though there are in it many roman- 
tic adventures, yet these adventures 
are natural, well conducted, closely 
connected, and very interesting ; be- 
sides, it contains the history of an 
age, in which the incarsions of the 
Danes, and the exploits of chivalry, 
give probability to events the most 
extraordiary. Probability depends 
entirely on the idea which we form 
of the age and country in) which 
the adventures are supposed to have 
happened. 


[tis casy to discoyer in this play, 


that the author has studied with 
great care and attention the works 
of Voltaire. The Tiagedy of Me. 
ropé bas especially served for the 
model of Douglas. In following 
such a master, one may promise one’s. 
soli success, without having one’s 
glory diminished. Many parts et 
Douglas have received great praise 
on account of the beauty of their 
style: the soliloquy of Glenalvon 
in the first act, where his rejected 
love suggests to him the assassina- 
tion of Randolph, in order that he 
may obtain possession of his fortune 
and lady, possesses pecultar mevit 
‘The scene, too, in which Lady Ran- 
dolph makes herself known to young 
Norval, appears to us very beantituls 
but a translation would not give halt 
the force of the original poctry. 

In the body of the criticism they 
give a translation of the soliloquy of 
Glenalvon, which they praise 5° 
much; part of this translation 
shall transerthe, that your readers 
may judge of the comparative force 
and beauty of the Trench and Eng: 
lish languages. 

Vous, furies infernales, $1 YO" 
© avez quelque chose de plus aflreux 


. . ene 
‘6 gue Pamour, ambition, & ls 
“6 geancty 


vous 
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Celestial Phenomena for ber 1804. 677 
‘ 
sorter des enfers ma [La perseverance dans ses projets, 
yoix, venez remplir mon voila le destin de Vhomme. 
“vos teux & de votre mnplacable §* sissons ce dessein qui s’cleve dans 


courroux; Mais non, je pas “ mon esprit comme la lune ensan- 
besoin de vous, ma furcur me ser- se leve dans VPOnient der- 
“ yiramicux. J'entrevois un projet “* riere des nuages €pais, qui portent 
gigne de moi, oui je Je suivrai jus- dans leurs flancs la foudre & les itt 
“ hazard & le destin sont des mots. Sept. 14. 1854. 
Cevestiat Puenomena far Ocroser 1803. 
Monday, October 1st. she comes to the meridian about nine 
BOUL 47 minutes after so0’clock o’clock in the morning. 
mthe eventne, the second and third planet Mercury will arvive at 


satellites of Jupiter will be in con. his inferior conjunction with the 
juuction with each other on the east- Sun, about 7 minutes after 10 o’clock 
em side of his disc, and, what is very in.the morning. 
remarkable and uncommon, the first On the same day the Moon will 
aud fourth satellites are in conjunc- be in conjunction with Antares, or 
tion at the very same time onthe @ Scorpionis, a star of the first mag- 
western side of his disc. | nitude. 
Tuesday, Octeber 2d. On the same day, about 6 o’clock 
The second and third satellites of in the evening, the frst and seesnd 
Jupiter will be in conjunction a little eatellites of Jupiter will be in Cone 
belore six o'clock in the evening, on Junction on the western side of his 
the western side of ‘his disc, The disc. The fourth is placed on the 
fourth satelliteis situated on ihe same ‘S#me'side at a greater distance, and 
side, at a ereater distance, and the the third on the other side of the 
frst on the other side of the planet. planct. 
ae Wednesday, October 10th. 
The Georcium Sipus will be in 
all the satellites of fupiter will be conjunction with the Sun about Sy. 
situated on the right hand of his disc Minutes after three o’clock in the 
in the same order as they lic in the aitermoon. ap longitude of both 
system ; the first being nearest, and will be G°..17". vee the jatitude of 
the fourth farthest from the planet. the Georgram 5 dus, 36! north, and 
Thursday, October 4th. his declination 6°. 11’ souch, 
Phe first and second satellites of Saturday, October 13th. 
Jupiter will be in conjunction on the ' 
lcit hand of his dise about six o’clock 
inthe evening, ‘The third and fourth 
are situated on the other side of the 
) planet, the fourth being at the great- 
est distance, 


The planet Venus will be in con- 
junction with ¢ Leonis, a star of the 
fourth magnitude, situated in the 
fore lex of the Lion, im longitude 
39'--49", and latitude, 8’..29” 
north. ‘he latitude of Venus being 
Sunday, October ~th. 42°..49’ south, the nearest approach 

The planet Venus is at present sie of their centers at the time of con. 
tuated in longitude junction will be 51’..18", and the 
and in 49,23! of south T:itude. planet will pass to the south of the 
Her declination is 16%,.50’ north, and star. 


Sunday. 
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Sunday, October 14th. 

The planet Venus will arrive at 
her greatest clongation from the Sun, 
As she is then the morning. star, 
she will have a very brilliant ap- 
pearance before sun-rise. 

Monday, October 16th. 

The planet Mercury will be sta. 
ticuary in longitude 
friday, October 19th. 

The planet Mags is situated in 
Jongitude 5764", and in lati. 
tude north. Huis dechnation 
is 21°. “'..51” north, and the time of 
his southing, 6%..29’ in the morning, 

Sunday, October 215t. 

About four o'clock in the morn- 
ine, the moon will echpse several 
stars of the constellation Pletades. 
"The brightest of these, viz. » Pleia- 
Gum, a star of the third magnitude, 
situated in longitude 
and latitude 4°..1°..36” north, will 
immerge into the eastern, or enlight- 
ened limb of the moon, at 4 o’clock 
mothe morning, at which time it 1s 
placed about 1’..24”% to the south of 
the moon’s center; and after conti. 
nuing eclipsed for thespace of 1.74, 
it will emerge from behind the ob- 
scure limb of the moon at 74 minutes 
atter 5 o’clock in the morning, when 
it is sitvated about 1/..18” to the 
north of the moon’s center. ‘he 
horizontal semi-diameter 1s 
then 16/..37", and her horizontal pa. 
sallax, 61'..2”. 


On the same day, the planet Ju- 


of the 


piter will be in conjunction with 
a Libra, a star of the second mag. 
nitude, situated in the southern scale 
of the balance, in longitude 7 
The latitude of Jupiter 
north, and that of 
a Lidre 48" north; the nearest 
approach of their centers will be 
3.2'..53", and the planet will pass to 
the north of the star. 
Monday, October 224. 

The Moon will eclipse 125 Tauri, 
a star of the fifth magnitude, situ. 
ated in longitude 
It will immerge into the eastern, or 
enlightened limb of the moon, at 52 
minutes after 7 o’clock in the even. 
ing, when it is placed 15% minutes to 
the north of the moon’s center ; and 
after continuing eclipsed for the 
space of 15 minutes, it will emerge 
from behind the western, or obscure 
limb of the moon, at 5 minutes afier 
§ o’clock, when it will be placed 
about 4153 minutes north of the 
Mcoon’s center. 

Tuesday, Ovtcber 234. 

The Sun will enter the sign Scor- 
pio at 35 minutes after 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Monday, October 20th. 

The planet Mars will arrive at his 
quadrature with the Sua at 47 Ml 
nutes after 4 o’clock in the moiming, 
as the difference of their longitude 
will be three signs, 

Murrayfield, Q 
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Progress of Manuracrurts, Cuemist&y, Screxcc, 


ihe Fine 


LARGE public fund is now 

raising by the managers of the 
Royal Institution, to be applied un- 
der the direction of mineralogists 
aud chemists, for the formation of a 
sctentife collection of minerals, on 
such a scale as to include all the 
latest discoveries ;—for the arrange- 
ment of the collection in sucha man. 


ner, as to exhibit all the itcresting 
series of mineralogical facts ;—and 
for the establishment of an assay of- 
fice, to be exclusively employed for 
the advancement of mineralogy ad 
metallurgy. 

The celebrated traveller Hom- 
boldt, who was reported to have died 


at Acapulco of the yellow fevers hae 
lately 


‘ 
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jately arrived at Pourdeaux, with 
thirty boxes of different articles, al- 
iystrative of the natural history of 
the countries through which he tra- 
yelled. 

Aconsiderable MS. fragment of 
the Clyteninestra of Scphocles, has 
been discovered in the library of 
Augsburg, by 

Count Phadeus Czacki, and Co- 
lonel Molski, were employed by the 
friesds to the scicnces at Warsaw, in 
collecting information respecting the 
celebrated Copernicus, for the use of 
M. Sniadecki, who 13 making re- 
searches concerning the life and 
writings of that illustrious astrono- 
mer. They visited the place where 
he resided, and found some of his 
letters on private affairs. None ef 
his works, or MSS. however, could 
be found. ‘They heard, indeed, that 
awork of his on the establishinent 
ofthe mint, (to an office in which 
he was appointed like Newton,) is 
lying somewhere in a town in West 
Prussia, ‘Phe scientilic tourists at 
fast visited his tomb,on which spheres 
Were cut out in relief, and having 
raised up the stone, and removed 
every incumbrance, they found the 
moulcering bones of the philosopher, 
and distributed them among such of 
Meir countrymen us set a proper va- 
‘ue upon sucu precious fragments. 

An uncommon ore, which is found 
ony in Cornwall, and is unknown to 
-oreign mineralogists, has been ana- 
‘ysed by Mr Hatchet, It has hi- 
horto been regarded as an ore of an- 
tinony, but appears to be a triple 
‘uphuret of lead, antimony, and 
specitic gravity is §766 
65" of Fahrenheit ; and 100 parts 
of the mineral contained sulphur 
antimony, 24.23; lead, 42.62; 
fon, 1.203 copper, 12.803 witha 
Ss Of 2.1§ parts. Tn some of the 


€xperiments, Mr [latchet obtained 
@ small portion of zioc, but he found. 
tha 
wh 


© it proceeded from some blende 
ch was imperceptibly mixed in 


some of the specimens which he first 
examined, 

A compound electrical instrument 
has been invented by Ma Winson, 
London, which may be used as a 
condenser, as a single and double 
multiplier, and as a doubler of elec- 
tricity. It is regarded as a consi- 
derable improvement on Cavailo’s 
multiplier of electricity, described ia 
his treatise on electricity, v. 3.0 A 
description and drawing of this in- 
strument may be seen mm Nicholson’s 
Journal, No. 33, p. 10. 

fn our Magazine tor April last, 

we laid before our readers 2 short 
account of M. Beauroit’s exneri- 
nents on Cantharides. Accarding 
to that chemist, its physiological 
properties may be thus enumerated, 
t. Linprepared cantharides ¢ 
ally produce disagreeable effects when 
taken internally, and these effects 
seem to indicate that the parts touch- 
ed by the cantharides, have a ten- 
dency to be disorganized. 2. ‘he 
aqueous extract taken in smaller doses 
than the insects themselves produces 
rearly the same eflects, and its ac- 
iion on the urtuary passages is very 
marked. 3. The black matter 1s 
less active than the extract, and very 
rarely kills the animal to which ai 1s 
given. 4. The green matter given 
internally does not seem to have de- 
leterious qualities. ‘Phe yellow 
matter does not scem to be more ac- 
tive than the green matter. 6. The 
extract, the yellow matter, and the 
black matter, applied separately to 
the surface of the body, occasioned 
vesication in nearly the same space 
oftime. 7. The green maticr docs 
ret act when alone, but its action 1s 
speedily manifested when it as divid- 
ed by wax, and by that meaus ree 
ceives the consistence of a cerate. 

In our Memoir for July last, we 
meutioned an invention by Messrs 
Harman and Dearn, for filtering wa- 
ter by means of sand, by which the 


inconveniences of the filtering stone 
were 


gener» 


f 
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were obviated. A more ingenious 
filtering machine has been invented 
by Protessor Parrot of Paris, which 
is more simple and useful than that 
of Messrs Harman and Dearn. It 
consists of an inverted syphon, about 
eighteen inches lone, two inches 
thick, and four broad, into the long- 
erend of which the water is intro- 
duced, and which (after being purt- 
fied by the sand with which the sy- 
phon ts nearly filled,) runs out of 
the shorter leg of the sypbou. From 
the curvature of the machine, there- 
fore, the water 15 purified both by 
descent and ascent. woollen 
bar, open at the top, and reaching 
to the sand, is attached to the longer 
tec, or top of the syphon, and by 
collecting the coarsest impurities be- 
fore the water reaches the sand, pre- 
vents it from becoming foul for a 
fonger time. In larve machines, a 
water-tight trap door is made at the 
bottom of the syphon, in order to 
remove the sand when it is over- 
charged with impurities. The top 
of the syphon into which the water 
1s introduced, should, in a machine 
eighteen inches long, be about two 
or three inches above the level of the 
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shovter log fram which tlie water jy 
recetved in a purified state, 

A blow-pipe acting by the press 
sure of water has been invented by 
the Abbé Melograui of Naples. A 
drawing and description of it may be 
seen in Nichoison’s Journal, No. 33, 
25. 

It appears from the Conmctisance 
des Lempsy an. 12. p, 217. that the 
refraction assumed cocs not make 
the observation of the summer and 
winter solstice of the years 9, 8, and 
9, to coincide so exactly, as to 
tothe ecliptic that obliquity which it 
onght to have: on this account, it 
is evident, that a ditlerence of eight 
seconds found in the result of the 
calculations, not of one or two, but 
of all the observations made on dif. 
ferent days of different years, must 
arise from some cause or other. For 
a satisfactory explanation of this 
subject, the Academy of Scivuces at 
Turin, has offered a prize of 609 
francs. The papers to be written in 
Latin, French, or Italian, and trans 
mitted before the zoth December 
i8o4. 


D. B. 
Sept. 17. 5804. 
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Canxor but conceive it an egregi- 
ous error in those travellers, who 
have attributed bull feasts, or amphi- 
theatrical entertainments in Spain 
to the Moors, and stiled them the 


barbarous relict of their customs. 


It was not till long after the Chris- 
fian aera, that Gibraltar was first 
conquered by ‘Tarick, the fameus 
Jeacer of the African adventurers : 
but this practice can be traced to e« 


pochs long hefore that periud from 
which we now date ; of consequence, 
if it is an exotic custom, they 
must owe its origin to the conquest 
of the Romans,.or the imitation o 
their European neighbours. It 
not be denied that the Spaniards re- 
tain to this day many remains of 
Moorish customs and manners; 
it would, perhaps, be more to their 


credit, if they retained more 5 a 
we 
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if 
if 
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we may judge from the monuments 
the latter have left behind them, 
they possessed the most valuable 
ideas of architecture, tilling, drain- 
ing, watering, and laying out 
grounds ; which once made the now 
rude plains of Grenada a pertect gar- 
dea, and beautified them beyond our 
most romantic ideas of an elysium ; 
hut amidst all their splendour and 
dreams of dear-bought happiness, 
amidetthe waities of a Bobadil’s reign, 
hey did not practise fighting bulls ; 
for their entertainments consisted of 
hunting, feasts of the sword, club 
and lance, wrestling, &c. at which 
their jealous dispositions did not sut- 
er their women often to be present, 
the very soul of the exercise under 
Our consideration; mor is it the 
theme of any of the Spanish writers 
of romance, who have handed down 
‘to ustheir customs. many re- 
maias of Roman -architecture in 
Spain, the circular and oval forms 
of places, built for exhibitions of 
this kind, together with the cells, 
vomitoria, podia seats, and other yet 
visible ruins, evince to us, that those 
conquerors of what they cailed the 
Provincia Cunicularis, not only spread 
tie glory of their arms amougst this 
newly subjugated people, but cele- 
orated their victories by triumphal 
arches, and those public exhibitions, 
waich Were common amongst them- 
Selve Roman historians have 
Mentioned theampnitheatrical games; 
aud the early annals of the charch 
we filled with the mention of 
victims, that were exposed both to 
Sic contumely of the mob, and the 
‘saults of the lion and the tiger, 
Waist their liberty and pardon were 
‘ie rewards of their courage. This 
“8S a favourite punishment for their 


a” he lion and tiger, to this day, form part of the tr:bute of the d. pendent beys 
“Y Africa: and the bagnios and slave prisons are peopled with these savage ran- 
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—- of the wild, but only for shew; and, to the shocking torture of every teeling 
‘“sumanity, they are made the inmates of the wretched and equally fettered slaves 
“ts ofen destined to be their keeper. 
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criminals, and at once evinces to us, 
that these masters of the world, ot 
learning and renown, had only ad- 
vanced a few removes beyond barbar- 
ism. Legislation afterwards altered 
this practice, and the combetants 
were either hired, or served as volun- 


teers. We are then only at a loss 
how to account for bulls being 


pitched upon as ihe tortured object 
otf this practice, which 1s easily doue, 
when we consider the dithculty and 
expence of obtaming the lonu* aad 
the tiger alive, particularly after the 
Moorish conquest, when the Spani- 
ards had onlv a_ partial access to the 
shores of Atrica, and when they had 
such ferocious beasts on their own 
plains, which would afford nearly an 
equal display of courage without that 

excess of danger. 
in tracing this practice, for the 
information of my readers, I shall be 
explicit and correct. Formerly the 
most valiant captains of the Lustianran 
bands entered the lists in this fereci- 
ous combat. s\fter conquering the 
Saracen, a Gonsalvo, a Lara, wielded 
the spear and sword against the dart- 
enraged bull; their recompence was 
the smile of approbation from their 
favourite one. The greatest merit 
in her eyes was courage, and the 
greatest bond in love was the con- 
tempt of danger. Arrayed in the 
scarf their mistresses had embroider- 
ed, it was their pride to shew their 
familiarity with scenes of peril, and 
the lengths to which they would go 
for objects incomparably more de- 
serving. ‘This spirit was fostered by 
their generals ; it made their hearts 
martial, and counteracted the mert 
languor and inactivity of the camp. 
Not such the present champions: 
their pristine nobleness is ted; they 
are 
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are hirelings, and the traits of their 
courage are ferocious and butcher- 
like. 

Vhe days chosen for this sport are 
generally the anniversaries of some 
saints, with whichthecalendaris filled; 
but in the preat cities, during the 
season, it may be seen three times a 
week. No sooner isthe day fixed 
on tor this exhibition, than the news 
is caverly spread, and electrifies eve- 
rv cliss with joy. ‘The topic be- 
conics general, every countenance ex- 
ults in the glad tidings, and old and 
young equally joyous, anticipate the 
scene. From all parts they crowd 
tothe spot ; neither distance nor pe- 
nury withholds them, and 1f govern- 
ment aud the police of the incividual 
cities had not fixed restrictions to 
these games, the fields would remain 
untilled and the grapes ungathered. 

The bulls imtended for the day’s 
sport are brought into the city in 
tke night, when the streets are 
empty, by means of a tame ox 
or a cow, which serve as decoys. 
‘They are pent up in separate cells, 
so small that they have not room 
to turn, and with their heads to the 
arena, ‘lhey are here goaded, and ren- 
dered furious, by every artificial 
means, 

Already istheamphitheatre crowd- 
ed by an immense concourse, impa- 
tient for the signal to begin. Perhaps 
not a sight in natnre is equal to this 
of the thronged spectators, cloathed 
in all the caities and luxuries of dress, 
filling the progressively rising seats, 
and almost frantic with pleasure. 
"Che eye, enraptured, measures its 
favourite circle, rows on rows at 


once swell the grateful focus, and 


pleased, the visual orb, indulges in 
the scene. The men are clothed in 
their short eut jackets, loaded with 
innumerable rows of buttons @ b 
majo: with broad brimmed hats, or 


small high velvet caps; their hair 


conhnedand withina silken net, cloaks 
of Black or scarlet, half envelope 


> 
-arena on horseback, their legs 4 


their shoulders. The women, ye 
general street attire is bla: k, tains - 
pear decked in all the shewy contri: 
of colours, gay bunches of rit)... 
ornament their jet-black hairs the 
richest mantles flow down there 
comely waists, over a 
petticoat; and at ance give to view 
forms the most divine; Without 
hiding those soul-enlivening eyes aud 
animated countenances, which allure, 
enrapture, and command, Cost! 
fans produce an artificially cool at. 
mosphere, and with great /ozercte ds 
maim, serve to salute their distant 
friends. Refreshing drinks and cakes 
of every kind are handed about by 
their attendants ; hand-biils announce 
the particulars of the entertainment, 
and the diferent coloured ribbons 
that are affixed to the bulls’ manes, 
to denote their race, progeny, aad 
from whence brought. A gay dis. 
play of flags wave on the tops of the 
battlements 3 and when at war with 
any nation, they fix their's, reversed, 
in the most conspicuous place. The 
shouts of the gay multitude, and 
the switt-winged rockets, that break 
high in air, announce the approach 
of the hour, generally four ia the af 
ternoon, The signal trumpet sounds; 
a company of soldiers, with a lively 
band of music, enters at dhe gates, 
and after forming into a ling, clears 
the arena of its numbers. One ot 
them is then placed at each of the 
little recesses, made at sinall distan- 
ces in the inner palisado, and suff 
cient to admit the body of the 
combatants, for whose salety they 
are intended. 

The governor hext appears, and 
the ministers of police are seate 
nearly over the place where the bulls 
are confined. ‘lwo trumpeters stand 
behind them, and under their irec- 


tion the feast is conducted. hvery 
thing in readiness, four champion 


o! 3 
in different-coloured dresses enter the 

thighs are cased in tough leathers | 


the 
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Heit right hands they bear a long a- 
shen lance, tipped with a small piece 
ofiron, and with their left dexter- 
ously manage their steeds. They 
prance gaily along the circle, make 
teir devours to the governor, presi- 
cents of the feast, and their individu. 
al patrons and protectors. “They then 
raage themselves according to their 
merit opposite the first cell, from 
which the bull is expected to issue ; 
but on the left, as the animal from tn- 
stiuct makes hts attack on that side. 
A trumpet again sounds, a trap 
door 13 raised, and forth rushes the 
builowing monster, astonished, enra- 
ged, and frantic, from hunger and 
fiequent goadings. With impetu- 
ous ouset he rushes on the prepared 
Horseman, who with his lance repels 
him tothe mght or left of his horse. 
Tae second champion then follows, 
invites him to combat, and receives 
him ia the same way. ‘The greatest 
strength and dexterity are evinced in 
tiess frequent onsets, but it often 
happens that the greater furious 
stiength of the horned evrageé over- 
turns both horse and rider, aud lays 
bath promiscuously ta the dust. Both 
then often share the frautie revenge 
tie of animal, and are proniscuousiy 
tora with his horns, notwithstanding 
the efforte of the others to get hun 
away and divert him on another side. 
He ctten buries his towering aat- 
lers in the bodies of both, throws 
tacir shattered limbs in the air, and 
strews them on the area. More fre- 
quently ‘the rider escapes by the 
recesses in the palisado, and returns 
Femounted with fresh courage to 
Provoke battle, It is not unusual 
* one ball co kill several horses, 
‘tay are so nobie, that with their 
fice on the ground they 
se ured beast, and by their 
ing and Snorting, seem to en- 
although not trained 
the d they prove relractory, 
S cover their eyes with a 
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handkerchief that they may be un- 
conscious of their dauger, though 
such is the courage and noble spirit 
of this domestic animal, that this is 
seldom necessary : but itis grating 
to every feeling of humanity, that the 
end of this frst of beasts should be 

thus perverted by practices so cruel. 
After a round of feats of this k-nd 
equally horrid and disgusting, the 
trumpet again sounds, and the horse- 
men retire. ‘(Che foot combatants 
then come forth, gaily dressed, and 
each bearing a pair of darts in his 
hands. With these they provoke 
the furious animal to battle, and 
whea he puts down his tead in aa 
attitude to tes: them with his horus, 
they dexterously stick the bavhed 
darts behind his neck, and evade 
horns by slipping aside. ‘These cha- 
ittos a pie croud around him, wound 
him by incessant darts, and when he 
goes near the seats he receives » howers 
of small ones from the people. In 
the tops of these darts, gaily orna- 
mented with coloured paper, fire- 
works are fixed, which when the 
match burns down, explode with 
frequent crackings. He stands with 
an aspect of rage and terror. His 
flaming eyes dart around the circle, 
he secks objects to sate his rage ; 
they evade him, the place resounds 
with horrid bellowings, streams of 
red froth issue from his mouth and 
nostrils, he paws the blood-stained 
ground, and in vaia shakes his sides 
and neck to dislodge the galling 
load. Furious from rage ang pau, 
he bounds across the arena, attempts 
to climb the pallisado and wreak his 
revenge on every opposing object. 
Frequently he catches them on his 
horns, but generally from their great 
agility they escape, and he only 
bears away in triumph part of the 
red garment with which he had been 
provoked and deceived. 1 have segn 
one of these combatants hard pressed 
by the enraged bull, and appareatly 
without means to escape He was 
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pent close to the palisado, and no re- 
ees at hand fready had the furi 
ous beast stooped we tear him to 
pieces, and the terrhed spectators 
him horribly mangled on 
his horns. he aetive combatant, 
unasmayed, and with unexampled 
presence of mind, put his foot on the 
fo ehead of the bull, 
was ont of danger, ; 

Hind the furious animal, see: 


fauch at bis 


with oe lean 
and ab ting be- 
to 


9° 
mavaining efforts to cateh 


him, be skipped caily and unhurt 
away. He then waiked round the 


circle id, m0- 
howered down 
he pleased spectators, 
and his patrons, who always requite 
au extraordinary display of agility 
by a collective reward, Formerly 
a favourite flower from the breast of 
the tar, or a bunch of ribbons, was 
thrown down to the victorious cham- 
pion, aud he was happy in that return 
tor the exertion of his courage and 
agility. When every means of ha- 
rassing the animal has been exhaust- 
ed, the trumpet agam is blown, the 
footmen leave the arena, and a single 
champion steps forth. In his right 
hand he bears a double-edged Tole- 
do, and on his left arm a red cloak. 
After making his obeisance to the 
spectators, he provokes the bull by 
holding to him the red warment, and 
after several evastons of his horns he 
prepares for the last and most-noted 
exertion of skill in this way He 
places himself in a firm position be. 
fore him, holds his sword obliquely, 
on which the maddening beast rushes 
with such mapeiaceity as to bury it 
tothe hilt. Already the staggering 
Dull bellows with pain, 
streams of black gore burst frontthe 
wound and mouth, his ha aggard looks 
proclaim his tortured State ; the 
dreadtul steel entering at the silline 
‘bene has searched the source of life, 

his feeble limbs > deny support, he 
sinks and strngzles in the dust. In. 

cessant peals of applause re-echo 


with his hat in ia ba: 
nev tromall sides wes 


to bim from t 


ronizing 
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through the vast cncle, and 
acclymations, such as rcs 
the O}, mpic BAINES ft Of 
the gladiator secnes of PR 


mans. The most lively and ani raed 
music rons che lond sound, 
nearly drowne a bv the pie the 


moh Vhree mules voked 
‘9 
and ornaments d way mers, 
dra: 4 the ma" oted af id Dloody carcare 


from the arena, and every prepara 
tion is made for a repetition of 1] 
same sport, which only varies accord- 
ing to the courage of tl 
the fury of the bull. 

Ten or sixteen are often killed in 
an cvenit Fy ai ad the amuse: ent irom 
neither its sameness nor d ousting 
appears to tire. As miny 
often fall, and men ate fie- 
quently killed or maimed 
was the most famous matador the 
Spaniards ever had, and his end was 
shock ng. ‘Phe meat ts exposed for 
sale, but bought enly by the com. 
mon people. The scene is often va- 
ried by the fichting of two 
whi ch’ is indeed ori and, and thon, 
horrid, has something in it nobic an” 
fierce. Vhey sometimes let loose the 
wild boar, the stag, and other ant 
mals, to fieht dogs, and ifa bull will 
not face the combatants, dogs ar 
let loose upon him, w nich becomes 
quite an English bull-bait. ‘Phe last 
bull is embola: do, or his horns are tip 
ped with woed ; the common people 
all rush ont, ding to the horns and 
tail, and wrestle with him in bedtes. 
The entertainment is often closed 
with fireworks, and the interval 15 
agreeably filled up by al the men 
striking their flints and steels which 
they always carry, and w hich give a 
rn curious gleam around. 


men, and 


Romera 


Part 
ie funds arising from these enter: 
belongs to the ho 
St John of God, the other pays + 
expences. “he amphitheatre in 
diz is of wood, holds ten or two. | 
thousand people, and belongs to the 


city. It is rented to a com} pany 
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der great restrictions, but this cannot 
Wider frequent Impositions on the 
oubtic. ‘Lhose in Madrid, Seville, 
and Grenada, are of stone, and of 
royal foundation. In the smaller 
cites where they have none, they use 
the market squares, but on a very 
paltry scale. Indians trom South 
‘America often display their feats 
with a leathern theny, with which 
they dexterously entangle the bull 
end throw him on his back, when 
they mount, and by their dexterity 
render vain the exertions of the ani- 
nalto shake off the unusual load. 
Many gypsies are amongst the foot 
combatants. ‘Their pay is from ten 
to sixty dollars anafternoon, accord- 
ing to merit. ‘Phat side of the am- 
phitheatre on which the afternoon 
sun beats, is only half price. There 
is a small difference in the several 
cities, but inall, these are the lead- 
traits. 

‘To foreigners, accustomed to see 
the cexterous feats of equestrian ri- 
ders, such diversions appear uninter- 
esting and barbarous, and from the 
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continual danger to which the riders 
and the horses are exposed, the teel- 
ing mind can derive no satisfaction. 
in this age of refined philose- 
phy, man seems to be glad to multi- 
ply means for the extinction of his 
own species, which, from the brute 
creation, he might learn to husband. 
This familiarity with scenes of blood 
Garkeus the traits of the national cha- 
racter 5 and were a revolution to ale 
tate the people, it would possibly he 
more sansuine than we have yet wit- 
nessed. Government has often wish- 
ed to abolish this practice; but ia 
vain; itis so ccnerally relished. It 
is astonishing that the Spanish ladies 
enjoy this sport, so savagely mono- 
tonous. Possessed of susceptibility 
and the finest feelings in nature, with 
every sense in untson with delicacy 
and sentiment, one would imagine 
they would fly it asa bane still do 
they frequent it; a contradiction, 
which neither the moralist, nor the 
keen observer can reconcile or com- 


bine. 


Accounr ¢/ the Jumpers. 


(From: Bizgiey’s Nort» Wales.) 


HILST I was at Caernarvon, 
I was induced from motives of 
cunlosity, more than once to attend 
the chapel of a singular branch of 
calvinistical methodists, who from 
certain enthusiastical extravagancies 
waich they exhibit in their religious 
Mectings, are denominated Pusmpers. 
heir service here is in the Welsh 
enguage, and, as among other me- 
thodists, commences and concludes 
with aprayer, tas not till the last 
hymn 1s sung that any uncommon 
‘Symptoms are exhibited. The tune 
Soasists only of a single strain, and 
the hymn laving but one verse, this 
else 1s, in Consequence, repeated o- 

ver and over, sometimes for half 
, 8 es for half an 


hour, and sometrmes, if their spirii 
of enthusiasm is much excited, for 
upwards of an hour. With luis be- 
cin thgir motions. It is sung once 
or twice over without any apparent 
effect, he first motion to be ob- 
s.rved is that of the upper parts of 
their body from right to left. They 
then raise their hands, and oiteu 
strike one hand violently agaist the 
other. Such is the effect produced 
even on strangers, that 1 conicas 
wherever i have been among them 
at these times, my intellects became 
greatly confused ; the noise of their 
groaning and singing, or oftentimes 
rather bellowing, the clapping of 
their hands, the beating of their fee: 


i 
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tue groung, tie excessive heat 

oi the pisee, and the various motions 
onall sides of me, almost: stupricd 
my the Jess enthusiastic 

nove off soon after the hyn is b 

move ot soon after tie ry 3S Dee 
these, every time I at- 
them, 1 observed the preacher 


SEUSCS. 


amony 
tengea 

tu he aways throw a silk 
handkerchief over his head. and de- 

scending trom the pulpit, his coa- 
eregation to jump by themselves, 

(praise or glory !) is frequently to be 


\ 


4 
infervais the 


heard. The conclusion of this ex- 
travayance, Which bears much more 


the appearance of heathen orgies, 
it 
Chris- 


tian devotion, has been deseribed by 


than of the rational spirit. ot 


one of their own conntrymen with 
miore justice than Tam able to give 
toit. ‘* “he phrensy (he says) so 
far spreads, that to any observation 
made tothem, they seem altogether 
tnsensible. Mien and women indis- 
criminately, cry and laugh, jump and 
sing, with the wildest extravagance 

"That their dress be. 
comes deranged, or the hair dishe- 
veiled, is no longer an object of at- 
And their raptures conti 


~ 7.7 


tention, 
aue. till, spent with fatizue of mind 
and body, the women are frequently 
carried Out in a state of apparent in- 
sensibility. In these seenes, indeed 
the vouthful par. of the congrega- 
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(Prom 


"THE distanee of the summit of 
Snowdon from Caernarvon is 
than ten miles; and 

trom Dolbadarn castle, in the vale of 

Llanberis, the ascent is so gradual, 

that a persoa, mounted on a litle 

Welsh poney, taay ride up very near- 

ly to the top. 

From Dolbadarn castle the travel- 
ler must go, by the waterfall, Cau- 

nant Mawr, to Cwm Brwynog, 7%e 
Fie must proceed up 


BAL mot 


tion are p 
more 


Concerned 
wenera'ty cContenting 
ili AC ere 5? Th Gevoul 
gratitude, they deem 
rations the Spirit. 
tons on these occasions are so yi 
leat, that were they ofien ye: 
in th > Wer k 1] }, ) 
must be materiahly affected. Why 
hey leave the place, ibey often 
so much exhausted, as scarcely to be 
support the of their 
3 and the hardest labour they 
could be employed Wotld not go 
much 


Weary clreny Os, ado 


t Op: 
i 


ated 


Waste tine @ SUITS, or 


this rcligicus frenzy. 

Besides these common 
they have tneir general assemblies, 
which are held twice or thrice in the 
year at Caernarvon, Pwilheli, aad Ba. 
la, in rotation. At the latter meet- 
ings they sometimes assemble so ma- 
ny as five or six thousand people, 
who come from all parts of the ad. 
jacent country to hear the popular 
preachers. The general meeting at 
Caervarvon is holden in the open au, 
upon the green near the castle. 
Vere, not contented with their en- 
thusiastic extravagancies on the spoty 
many of the country people have 
been known to continue them for 
three or miles of thcir road 
heme. 


meets 


awtelb 


Catenarvon fo the SNOWDON. 


Same.) 


this vale, and then along the ridge 
immediately over the vale of Lianbe- 
ris till he comes within sight uf a 
black, and almost perpendi ular CK, 
with a small lake at its foot, 
Clogwyn du’r Arddu, 4/¢ Bless 
Precipice. 'Yhis he is to leave abou’ 
a quarter of a mile on his right. an¢ 
then ascending a steep called Llech- 
wedd y Re, The Rapid Descent, hie 
must direct his course south-west & 
the well, (a place sufficiently keows 
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Excursion from Cacrnarvan 


it about a mue to the highest 
peak of the mountain. 

first journey & Went trom 
the castle to Cwm Brwynog, but 
instead of following the above route, 
wandered to Clogwyn dar 
ey seareh that rock for some plants 


, 
which Lhwyd and Say 


‘ 
Nave dee 


verend Mr Williams accompamed 
me, and he started the wild idea of 


attempting to climb up the preerpice. 
i was too caver in my pursuit to ob- 
ject to the adventure, and we bepan 
our laborious task without once re- 
fectng on the dangers that might at- 
teadat. Fora little watle we got on 
vithout much difficulty, but we were 
soon obliged to have recourse both to 
our hands and knees, m clamberiug 
from one crag to another. Livery 
step now required the utmost can- 
tlon, and it was necessary to try that 
every stone was firm in its place he- 
fore the weight of the body was 
I had once lam hold 
piece of the rock, and was in the 
act of raising myselfupon it, when it 
loosened from its bed, and I should 
have been precipitated headlong, had 
Tnot in a moment snatched hold of 
atuit of rushes, and saved myself. 
When we had ascended somewhat 
more thaa half way, there seeined no 
chance of our being able to proceed 
much farther, on account of the in- 
creasing size of the masses of rock 
200ve us. We rested a moment 
from our labour to consider what was 
to be done, The danger of again 
Gesceacing was much too great, for 
sto think of attempting it, unless 
We found it absolutely impossible to 
Proceed, On looking down, the 
Precipice, for at least three hundred 
seemed almost perpendicular. 
Ve were eager in our botanical pur- 


trusted upon Ite 


Stitty and extremely desirous to be at 
‘ie top, but I believe it was the pros- 


ene 
rect downwards that determined us 


orave every difficulty. It bap- 


to the Sumoai of Snowdon. 684 
ued fortunately that the steep im. 
Patchy above us was the only one 


that presented any material danger. 
Mr Wilioms having on a pair of 


strong shoes with nans in them, 

Watch Would haa Ciew footing Oct- 

ter than 


‘ } 
mise, reqiesteu to marke tie 
first attempt, and after some 


driicul. 


Ve had with 


ty he Sue \ 
us a small basket to Contam our 
visions, and held the roots of such 
plants as we wished to transier to his 
eaidea this he carried behind hin 
by means of a leathern belt fastened 
round his waist. When, therelore, 
he hid fixed hiniself securely toa part 
of the rock, he took oif lis belt, and 
holding firmly by one end, gave the 
other to me: L laid hold, and, with 
a little aid fromthe stones, fairly 
pulled myself up by it. Atrer this 
we got on pretty well, and in abeut 
an hour and a quarier from the com- 
mencement of our labour, found oure 
selves on the brow of this dreadful 
precipice, and in prsscssion of all the 
plants we expected to find, 

It would be dilicult to describe 
my sensations, when my companion 
pointed out me thie 
Snowdon at the distance of only ae 
bout a mile and a half trom us, and, 
from its great clevation, appeartn 
scarcely move thaa halt a mile. The 
sitht was so unexpectedly pleasant, 
that I proceeded from hence to the 
summit with considerably greater a- 
lacrity than [ should have done had 
we encountered no dangers, or expe- 
rienced no interruptions. ‘Thins st- 
tuated, the weil-known story of the 
Pedlar immediately recurred to me, 
and if he had found rehef from the 
wearisome burthen of his pack by 
throwing from it the additional weight 
of a large stone that he had attached 
to it for the purpose, so I, after the 
labour of clambering the steep of 
Clogwyn du’r Arddu, found ascend- 
ing tothe summit of Snowdon per- 
fectly Had gone along the 
reguiar track, I have not a douly' 


bu 


to 


| 
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O88 Excursion from Caernarvon to the Summit of Snowdon, 


but | should have fancied myself 
much more wearied than now real- 
ly felt 


The perpendicular height of this 
mountain, according to late admea- 
surements, 1s 1190 yards (somewhat 
less than three quarters of a mile) 
from the level of the sea. It rises to 
anicre point, Its summit not being 
more than three or four yards in dia- 
meter. 

‘The view from the summit | found 
beyond my expectation extensive. 
From this point the eye is able to 
trace, ona clear dav, part of the 
coast, with the hills of Scotland ; the 
hich mountains of Logleborough and 
Penygent in Yorkshire ; beyond these 
the mountains of Westmorland and 
Cumberland ; and, on this side, some 
of the hills of Lancashire. Whenthe 
atmosphere is very transpirent, even 

art of the county of Wreklow, and 
the whole of the isle of Man, become 
visible, immediately surround. 
mountains of Caeruarvonshire and 
Merioneth = all seem directly un- 
der the eye, and the highest of the 
whole appear ai this station much 
lower than Snowdon. Many of the 
vales were exposed to the view, 
w ie ch, by their verdure, relieved the 

> trom the dreary scene of barren 
‘Lhe numerous pools visible 
from hence, betwixt thirty and forty, 


roc 


lend also a varied character to the 
prospect. “The mountain 
the summit, SecIns as it were prope 
ped by five immense _ as but. 
tresses. ‘These are Crib Dadistil, 
and Crib between § 
Capel Cung Liteawedd towords Nap 
biwynan ; € tow ards Bed. 
doch. rt; the -m antaie 
which forms wn south side of the 
vale‘ of Llanberis, Dolba. 
darn. 

the Summit of Snowdon js so 
frequently enveloped in clouds and 
Mist, thar, except when the weather 
is perfec tly fine and settled, the tra. 
veller throu; rh this country will find 
it somewhat difficult to have a da y 
sufficiently clear to permit him to 
ascend the mountam. When the 
wiud blows from the west itis almost 
always completely and at 
ther times, even when the state of the 
weather seems it will of. 
ten become suddenly enveloped, and 
will remain m that state for hour, 
Most persons, however, agree that 
the prospects are the more interest- 
Ing, as they are more varied, when 
the clouds just cover the summit. 
The following description of the sce- 
nery from Snowdon when tle moun 
tain is in this state, 1s perfectly accus 
rate 


elf, trom 


towards 


Now high and swift flits the thin rack along 


Skirted with rainbow dies, 


now deep below 


(While the fierce sun strikes the illumin’d top) 
Slow sails the gloomy storm, and all beneath 
By vaporous exhalation hid, lies lost 

In darkness; save at once where drifted mists 
Cut by strong gusts of eddying winds, expose 


The tra 


nsitory scenes. 
Now swift on either side the gather’d clouds, 


As by a sudden touch of magic, wide 


Appears. 


aud the fair face of heaven and earth 
Amid the vast horizon’s stretch, 


Tn restless gaze the eye of wonder darts 

O'er the expanse ; mountains on mountains piled, 
Aad winding bays, and promontories huge, 
Lakes and meandering rivers, from their source 
Traced to the distant ocean. 
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Loss of the ABERMENAI Ferry-Boar. 


(From the same.) 


‘QHE unaffected narrative of this 

melancholy event I received 
fron Mr Williams himself, and his 
story is too interesting and too 
simple to be related in any other 
than nearly his own words: 

“ The Abermenai ferry-boat usu- 
ally leaves Caernarvon on the return 
ofthetide, but the 5th of Dec. (1785) 
being the fair-day, and there being 
much difficulty, on that account, in 
collecting the passengers, the boat 
did not leave Caernarvon that evening 
till near four o’clock, though it was 
low water at five, and the wind, 
which blew strong from south-east, 
was right upon our larboard bow. It 
was necessary that the boat should 
be kept in pretty close to the Caer- 
naervonshire side, not only that we 
might have the benefit of the chan- 


nel which runs near the shore, but - 


also that we might be sheltered from 
this wind, which blew directly to- 
wards two sand banks, at that time 
divided by achannel called (raethau 
Gwylltion, or, The shifting Sands. 
These lay somewhat more than half- 
Way betwixt the Caernarvonshire and 
the Anglesea Coasts. It was not 


long before 1 perceived that the boat 


Was not kept sufficiently in the chan- 
nel, and I immediately communicat- 
ed to a friend #* my apprehensions 
that we were approaching too near 
thebank, He agreed in my opinion, 
and we accordingly requested the fer- 
y-men to use their best efforts to 
keep her off, Every possible exer- 
don was made to this purpose, with 
the oars, for we had no sail, but 
without effect, for we soon after 
Grounded upon the bank; and the 


Wind blew at this time so fresh as at 


Sept. 1894. 


* Thomas Coledock, gardener to O. P. Meyrick, Esq, 


intervals to throw the spray entirely 
over us. 
‘© Alarmed at our situation, as it 
was nearly low water and as there 
was every prospect, without the ut- 
most exertion, of being left on the 
bank, some of the tallest and strong- 
est of the passengers immediately 
leapt into the water, and, with their 
joint force, endeavoured to thrust 
the boat off. This, however, was to 
no purpose, for every time they move 
ed her from the spot, she was with 
violence driven back.—In this dis- 
tressing situation the boat half filled 
with water, and a heavy sea breaking 
over us, we thought it best to quit 
her, and remain on the bank in hopes, 
before the rising again of the ude, 
that we should receive some assistance 
from Caernarvon. We accordingly 
did so, and almost the moment alter 
we had quitted her, she filled with 
water and swamped.—Before I left 
her I had however the precaution to 
sccure the mast, on which, in case of 
necessity, I was resolved to attempt 
my escape: this I carried to a part 
of the bank nearest to the Anglesea 
shore, where I observed my friend 
with one of the oars, which he had 
also secured for a similar purpose. 
“ We were at this time, including 
men, women, and children, ffty-five 
in number, in a situatien that can 
much better be conceived than des- 
cribed. Exposed ona quick-sand, in 
a dark cold nigut, to all the horrors 
of a premature death, which, with- 
out assistance from Caernarvon, we 
knew must be certain on the return. 
of the tide, our only remaining h 
was that we could make our db 
known there. We accord, 
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ted our voices in repeated cries for 
assistance, and were heard. ‘The a- 
Jarm bell was rung, and, tempestuous 
as the night was, several boats, a- 
mougst which was that belonging to 
the Custom house, put off to our as- 
sistance. We now entertained hopes 
that we should shortly be rescued 
from the impending danger ;—but 
how were we sunk in despair when 
we found that not one of them, on 
discovering our situation dared to ap- 
proach is, lest a similar fate should 
also involve them. A sloop from 
Barmouth, lying at Porth Leidiog, 
had also slipt her cable to drop 
down to our assistance, the only ef- 
fectual relief we could have received; 
---but before she floated the scene 
was closed, | 

Finding our danger was every 
moment increasing, and no hopes of 
help whatever could be entertained, I 
determined to continue no longer on 
the bank, but to trust myself to the 
mercy ot the sea. Being atolerably 
good swimmer J] had full confidence 
that, with the mast, I should be able 
to gain the Anglesea shore. I ac- 
cordingly went to the spot where I 
had deposited it, and found my friend 
there, with the oar in his hand. I 
proposed to him that we should tie 
the mast and oar together, with two 
straw ropes, which he also had along 
with him, and endeavoured to per- 


suace him to trust ourselves upon 


them. I fastened them together as 
securely as possible, and finding, af- 
ter repeated endeavours to prevail on 
him to accompany me, that he had 
not fortitude enough to do it, I was 
cetermined to make the effort alone. 
i pulled off my boots and great coat, 
as likely to impede me in swimming ; 
he committed his watch to my care, 
and we took a last farewell, I push- 
ed the raft a little off the bank, and 
placed mysclf upon it, but at that 
moment it turned round, and threw 
underncath.---In this position, 
with one of my arms slung through 


Loss of the Abermenai FVerry-boat. 


the rope, and exerting ali my exdea. 
vours to keep my head above wa. 
ter, overwhelmed at intervals with 
the spray which was blown over me 
with violence, 1 was carried entircly 
off the bank. When [ had been in 
the water, as near as I could reco. 
lect, about an hour, I perceived at a 
considerable distance, a lisht. This 
I believed to be (as it’ afterwards 
proved,) in Tal y Voel ferry-house : 
my drooping spirits were revived, and 
1 made every exertion to- gain the 
shore, by pushing the raft towards 
it, at the same time calling out loud- 
ly for help. But judge of my disap. 
pointment when in spite of every ef. 
fort, I was carried past the light, and 
found myself driving on rapidly be- 


tore the wind and tide, deprived now 


of every hope of relief. Dreadful 
as my situation was, I had, however, 
still strength enough to persevere in 
my endeavours to gain the shore, 
These, after being tor some time beat- 
en about by the surge, which several 
times carried me back into the water, 
were at length effectual, After hav. 
ing been upwards of two hours tos 
sed about by the sea, in a cold and 
tempestuous night, supported only 
by clinging hold of the mast and oar 
of a small boat, 1 was thus providen- 
tially retrieved from otherwise inevit- 
able death,---I now felt: the dreadful 
effect of the cold I had endured, for, 
on endeavouring to rise, that I might 
seek further assistance, my limbs re- 
fused their office. Exerting myselt 
to the utmost, I endeavoured to crawl 
towards the place where ] saw the 
light, distant at least a mile from me, 
but at last was obliged to desist and 
lie under a hedge, ull my strength 
was somewhat recovered. ‘The wind 
and rain soon roused me, and after 
repeated struggles, and the most pal 
ful efforts, I at length reached the 
y Voel ferry-house. 1 was 
seen by a female of the famy, 
who immediately ran screaming * 


way, under the idea that she had ¢ 
counter’ 
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tarly as 


Account of the Anglesea Copper Mines. 


countered a ghost. The family, 
however, by this means were roused, 
and { wes taken into the house. 
They put me into a warm bed, gave 
me some brandy, and applied heated 
bricks to my extreinities; this treat- 
ment had so good an effect, that on 
the following morning no other un- 
pleasant sensation was left than that 
of extreme debility.---Having been 
married but a very short time, 
I determined to be the welcome mes- 
senger tomy wife of my own deliver- 
ance. I therefore hastened home as 
possible, and had the 
good fortune to find that the news 
had not before reached my dwel- 
ling. 

“ The morning presented a spec- 
tacle along the shore which T cannot 
attempt to describe. Several of the 


bodies had been cast up during the 


night. he friends of the sufferers 


crowded the banks, and the agitated 


inquiries of the relatives after those 


whose fate was doubtful or unknown, 


and the affliction of the friends of 


those already discovered, to this day 
fill me withthorror in the recollec- 


tion :---I, alas, was the only surviv- 
ing witness of the melancholy event. 
— Besides those bodies thrown up- 
on the shore by the tide, so many 
were found in various positions, 
sunk in the sand-bank, that it was 
not till after several tides that they 
could be dug out. ~My boots and 
great coat were found under the sand, 
nearly in the place where I had left 
them. The boat was never seen afe 
terwards, and it is supposed to be 
even yet lodged in the bank.”’ 


Account of the Anciesea Copper Mines. 


(From the Same.) 


"THE town of Amlwch is, as I 

have said, about a mile from the 
summit of the Paris mountain; and 
onthe morning after my arrival, I 
walked up to this celebrated place. 
Having ascended to the top, I found 
myself standing on the verge of a 
vast and tremendous chasm. I step- 
ped on one of the stages suspended 
Over the edge of the steep, and the 
Prospect was dreadful. The num- 
ber of caverns at different heights 
along the sides ; the broken and ir- 
regular masses of rock which every 
where presented themselves ; the 
multitudes of men at work in differ- 
‘nt parts, and apparently in the most 
Perilous Situations ; the motions of 
the whimsies, and the raising and 
owerlng of the buckets, to draw 
sed ue ore and the rubbish ; the 
ot picking the ore from the 
sand of hammering the wad- 


ding, when it was about to be blast- 
ed ; with, at intervals, the roar of the 
blasts in distant parts of the mine, 
altogether excited the most sublime 
ideas, intermixed, however, with sen- 
sations of terror. | left this situa- 
tion, and followed the road that leads 
into the mine; and the moment L 
entered, my astonishment was again 
excited. ‘I‘he shagged arches, and 
overhanging rocks, which seemed to 
threaten annihilation to any one dar- 
ing enough to approach them, fixed 
me almost motionless to the spot. 
The roofs of the work, having in 
many places fallen in, have left some 
of the rudest scenes that imagination 
can paint: these, with the sulpbure- 
ous fumes, from the kilns in which 
the ore is roasted, rendered it to me 
a perfect counterpart to Virgil’s en- 
trance into Tartarus *. 


Mac 


* Iam informed that the appearance of this part of the mine has lately been 


uch chawged, from some of the insulated reeks, &c. having been cleared away. 
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Hac iter Elyfium nobis; at Jeva malorum 
Exercet poenas. et ad impia artarus mittit. 


*Tis here in different paths the way divides» 

The right to !luto’s golden palace guides; 

The left.to that unhappy region tends, 

Whichto the depth of : artarusd scends; 

The seat of night profound, and punish’d 
fiends. 


Yo look up from hence, and ob- 
serve the people on the stages, an 
hundred and fifty feet above one’s 
head; to see the immense number 
of ropes and buckets, most of them 
in motion; and to reflect, that a 
single stone casually thrown from 
above, or falling from a bucket, 
might in a moment destroy a fellow- 
creature, aman must have a strong 
mind, not to feel impressed with 
many unpleasant sensations. A few 
days before I was last here, a bucket, 
caught against the point of a rock, 
emptied its contents on the head of 
a poor fellow, and killed him on the 
spot. the sides of this dreadful 
hollow are mostly perpendicular. 
Along the edges, and in general 
slung by ropes over the precipices, 
are the stages with windlasses, or 
rwhimsies, as they are here termed, 
from which the buckets are lowered ; 
and from which those men descend 
who work upon the sides. Here, 
suspended in mid air, the fellows 
pick, with their iron instrument, a 
sinall place for a footing, cut out the 
ore In vast masses, and tumble it with 
a thundering crash to the bottom. 
In these seemingly precarious situa- 
tions they make caverns, in which 
they work for a certaintime, till the 
rope is again lowered to take them 
up. 
Much of the ore is blasted by 
gunpowder, eight tons of which, we 
are told, was some time ago annually 
used for this purpose *. The man- 
ner of preparing for the blasting was 
entirely new to me, and may be so 
to some of my readers. A_ hole 1s 
bored in the rock of about the dia- 


Account of the Anglesea C-pper Mines. 


meter of a very wide gun barrel, ang 
of depth in proportion to the quan. 
tity of matter to be thrown up. At 
the bottom is lodged the gu. pow. 
der, and the man then taking a thin 
iron rod, tapering to a point, and a. 
bout two feet in length, he places it 
perpendicularly in the middle of the 
hole, and fills it up on all sidcs with 
stones, clay, &c. ramming these bard 
down by means of an iron Projecting 
at the bottom, with a nick in it, 
that it may pass freelv round the 
rod. When this is prepared the rod 
is taken out, and a straw Alled with 
gunpowder i8 substituted. A match 
is then put to it, that will burn so 
long, before it communicates the fire 
to the powder, as to aliow all the 
workmen within reach, to escape in- 
to different retreats from the danger 
attendant on the explosion. Several 
blasts are generally ready at the same 
time, and notice is given to the 
workmen to run into shelter, by a 
cry in Welsh of fire. Whilst I was 
in the mine, the cry was several 
times given, and I, with the rest, 
crept into shelter, In one 1nstance 
six or seven blasts went off in differ- 
ent parts successively, one of which 
was within thirty yards of my sta- 
tion, and the splinters of the rock 
dashed furiously past me. I am 
scarcely a judge of the noise they 
made, for I took the liberty of stop: 
ping my ears, which the men seemed 
to think a pleasant jose, for they 
laughed very heartily at what they 
conjectured a mark of my timidity. 
When the whole is exploded, infor- 
mation is given to the workmen, = 
they return to their work. 
process of blasting is oftem atten . 
with danger, from the _carelessne: 

with which the men retire to their 
hiding-places : and it sometimes yf 
pens, that, in ramming down the 
wadding, the 1ron strikes ae 

stone, and fires the gunpowder, Wi 


| is often fatal to the man ts 


* Pennant, 
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Account of Anglesea Copper Mines. 


Pouring the shor’ T remained 
here, I observed upwards of forty 
men in different places, occupied in 
preparing for blasting ; and [ felt 
somewhat uncomfortable under the 
idea that in such a number, some one 
might be careless to have his gun- 
powder take fire before he was aware 
of it. 

There are in the Paris mountain 
two mines : of these, the one on the 
east side is the Mona mune, the en- 
tire property of the Earl of Ux- 
bridge. The Paris mine is the joint 
property of the Earl of Uxbridge 
and the Rev. Edward Hughes of 
Kinmael, near St Asaph. ‘Thomas 
Williams, Esq. of Lilanidan, the 
member for Marlow, has a lease of 
half the Eari’s share in these mines, 
and they work conjointly *. Mr 
Hughes works his share of the Paris 
mine alone, 

It is generally believed that the 
Romans got copper ore from this 
mountain ; for vestiges are yet left of 
what have been taken for their ope- 
rations ; and some very ancient stone 
utensils have, at different times, been 
found here. From the time of the 
Romans, till the ycar 1764, these 
mines seem to have been entirely ne- 
glected. Copper had, about two 
years before this period, been found 
here, and Messrs Roe and Co. of 
Macclesfield, had, with a mine in 
Caernarvonshire, a lease of part of 
the Paris mountain from Sir Nicholas 
Bailey, the father of the Earl of 
Uxbridge, which expired about nine 
years ago. They spent considerable 
sums of money in making levels to 
drain of the water, without any 
£reat success, and were about to give 
up any further attempts, when their 
agent requested that a final experi- 
ment might be tried in another part 
of the mountain. This succeeded, 
for in less than two days, ore of al- 
Most pure copper was discoveréd not 
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two yards from the surface, which 
proved to be that vast bed which has 
since been worked to such advau- 
tage. “The day of this discovery was 
the second of March 1768, and it 
has ever since been observed as a fes- 
tival by the miners. ‘he Rev. Ed- 
ward Hughes, who was the owner of 
the remainder of the mountain, was 
roused by this success to attempt a 
similar adventure, which has also 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of the time. 

The bed of ore is in some places 
more than sixty feet in thickness ; 
and the proprietors are said to ship 
annually about 20,000 tons, The 
number of hands employed is up- 
wards of a thousand. The ore has 
lately been supposed to be fast de- 
creasing, but the discovery of a new 
vein in the Mona mine will keep 
that property still in a flourishing 
state for many years. 

The ore, as I have already re- 
marked, is got from the mine partly 
by picking and partly by blasting. 
It is then broken with hammers into 
small pieces by women and children, 
armed with iron gloves. After this 
operation it is piled in kilns of great 
length, and about six feet high, 
where it is set on fire in different 
places to undergo the process of 
roasting : for as the ore in its natural 
state contains a great quantity of 
sulphur, it is necessary that this 
should be separated (which can only 


be done by means of fire,) before it 


is fluxed into copper. / he sulphur 
goes off in the form of vapour, and 
is conveyed by means of a flue, con- 
nected with the kiln, to the sulphur 
chamber, a place built to receive it, 
where it sublimes, and becomes the 
flower of sulphur of the stops. It 
is afterwards taken from hence, nelt- 
ed in large copper pans, and cast in 
moulds for sale. 


After the ore has been thus 


roasted, 


* Since this tour was ready for the press, 1 have received information of the 


death of Mr Williams. 
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th di 
roasted, Wuici is rather a tedious o- 


peration, occupying from three to 
‘en months, according to the quanti- 


~y in the furnaces, (which is gener- 


ally from three hundred to a thou- 
sand tons) it is taken to the slacking 
pits, places constructed of stone, a- 
bout six yards long, five wide, and 
two deep, to be washed, and made 
merchantavle. The poorest of this, 
that is, such as contains from 14 to 
2 per cent. of metal, is then conveyed 
‘yu the smelting houses at Amlwch 
port; the rest is sent to the com. 
pany’s furnaces at Swansea and Ra- 
venhead. By the processes of roast- 
ing and washing, though the ore is 
much reduced in quantity, it is con- 
siderably improved in quality: and 
the water 1s so richly impregnated 
with copper, which is dissolved b 
the acid quality of the sulphur, that, 
by means of old iron immersed in it, 
according to the German method, it 
produces such quantities of {fine cop- 
per, that the proprietors have ob- 
tained in one year, upwards of a hun- 
dred tons of the copper precipitated 
from the water. Their average ex- 
port of precipitate is sixty tons per 

The proprietors also turn the wa- 
ter drawn from the beds of copper, 
which ishighly impregnated, through 
rectangular prts sunilar to those used 
in the above process. ‘These are 
each about thirty feet long, twelve 
broad, and two deep. Any kind of 
iron, either oid or new, is used, but 
in general, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, they procure small plates of 
cast tron. The iron becomes dis- 
solved by the acid, and is suspended 
in the water, whilst the copper is 
precipitated. Care is taken to turn 
the iron every day, in order to shake 
off the incrustation of copper formed 
Upon it, and this is continued till the 
won is perfectly dissolved. The 
workmen then drain off the water, 
aud rake together the ore in the 
term of mud, which, when it is be- 
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come, by drying, of the Consistency 
of a sofush paste, they bake in oven: 
constructed for the purpose. After 
this process it is exported with the 
other ore, to Ravenhead or Swansea. 
One ton of iron thus immersed, pro- 
duces near two tons of copper mud, 
each of which when melted will wield 
sixteen hundred weight of copper ; 
and this sells at a considerable higher 
price than the copper which is fluxed 
from the ore. An attempt was made 
not long ago by Mons. Valley, of 
Holywell, to precipitate the copper 
by means of lime ; and another by 
some gentlemen from London, to do 
the same by tin, but both the expe- 
riments were unsuccessful. 

This method of obtaining copper 
by means of iron, has long been a- 
dopted “in Germany, but has only 
been known in this country a few 
years ; and its first discovery was 
owing entirely to accident. From 
the copper mines at Arklow, in the 
county of Wicklow in Ireland, a 
great quantity of water constantly 
issues, which is strongly saturated 
with the vitriol of copper. One of 
the workmen by chance left his iron 
shovel in this water, and when he 
found it, which was not tll some 
weeks afterwards, it was so encrust- 
ed, that he fancied it had been chan- 
ged into copper. The proprietors 
of the mines took the hint. They 
immediately had proper pits and te- 
ceptacles formed for containing the 
copper water, and have obtained, by 
means of bars of iron immersed 10 
them, such quantities of copper mud, 
that these streams are now become 
of as much importance as the mines 


themselves. 


Several of the shafts which have 
been formed for taking off the water 
are driven very deep. One: ye 
saw was upwards of a hundred an 
sixty feet in depth, below the bottom 
of the mine. One of the a 
whilst I was looking at it, brougt 
alighted candle, and fixed it 08 rn 
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Account of a Welsh Funeral. 


mine companies seem to take great 
care in providing for all the persons 
that have any coneern whatever in 
the works. 
peor by their own voluntary dona. 
tions, which now amount to betwixt 


rim of one of the buckets in which 
they draw up the wo er, Tt was cu- 
rious enough to wa -h it in its dark 
and confined descent, till it became 
a mere speck of light, when, sudden- 
ly immersing in the water, it was 
lost. 

The men employed about these 
mines seemed much more healthful 
than, from being constantly in the 
midst of the noxious exhalations 
from the kilns, it would be natural 
to expect. ‘Their complexions are 
in general somewhat sallow, but 
much less so than I expected to have 
found them. ‘Their average wages 
are about ecighteen-pence a day. 
Some of them get the ore for a cer- 
tainsum per ton. ‘These are called 
bargain-takers, and if the work is 
easily wrought, and the ore of good 


quality, they will frequently earn 


four or five shillings, whilst the rest 
earn only their cighteen-peace. ‘The 
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Besides supporting the 


seven and efght hundred pounds « 
year, they prevent a great number 
of the infants of the aged and ifirm 
from applying for relief, by giving 
them light and easy employment. 
This alone is an average expence of 
more than three hundred pounds a- 
year, and their surgeons and apothe- 
caries biils are generally more than 
double this sum. 

‘Ihe mines have increased the va- 
Jue of lands in the parish of Amlweh 
from about fourteen hundred to five 
thousand pounds per annum, and up- 
wards; the number of houses from 
two hundred to upwards of a thou- 
sand ; and the population from nine 
hundred to about five thousand. 


Account of a Weusn Tonerat. 


From ibe Same. 


T)CRING my residence in Caernar- 
vonshire I one day rode with the 
Worthy rector of Llanberis, to attend the 
funeral of a girl, a child about seven 
years old, whose parents resided in the 
parish of Llanddiniolen, somewhat more 
than five miles distant. ‘Che coflin was 
tied on the bier, and covered with a 
sheet, tied also at the corners. It was 
borae also on the shoulders of four men. 
“number of attendants at the outset 
Was Near a hundred, but this increased 
by the continued addition of men, wo- 
men, and children, some on foot and 
‘ome on horseback, till, by the time we 
arrived at the church, we had more than 
double that number. At the head of 
this cavalcade my friend and invself as- 
Cthued the steep paths of the rocks, pas- 
ie Over mountains, and wound our 
ae | along some of the most rugged de- 
it this dreary country. To any 
could have observed, at a 
this our solemn procession, in 
tract of mountains, 
the tok place some hundred feet above 
‘take of Llanberis, to the edge ci 


which we had to descend, it would have 
borne much the air of romantic times, 
When we came to the church, we found 
that place nearly full of people awaiting 
our arrival. ‘Che service was read in 
Welsh in a most impressive manner ; 
and the cof was let down into the 
grave by tour of the female mourners. 
A more solemn office IT had never wit- 
nessed, and the circumstance of the bo- 
dy being committed to the bosom of 
the earth by the hands of relatives or 
friends was altogether new tome. A 
few rushes were strewed upon the coi- 
fin; and I shall never forget the stified 
shriek that was uttered, when, in Welsh, 
the solemn woras, “ we commit her 
body to the ground,” &c. were read. 
How enviable were the virtuous feel- 
ings of this illiterate peasaniry, while 
thus attending a sister to the verge of 
peace. The ceremony being over, the 
grave was filled up and planted with 
slips of box and some other evergreens. 
The offerings in the church amounted 
to near two pounds, of which more than 
thirty shillings were in salves. 
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Booxs and Pameuters published in LONDON in August 1804, 


Agriculture, 
MINUTES oi Agriculture and Plant- 
ing; ilustrated by Specimens of 
eight Sorts of Grasses. By William 
Amos. gto. rl. §s. 
Antiquities. 

The Topography of Troy ; illustrated 
and explained by Drawings and De- 
scriptions. By Wiliam Gell, Esq. 
Foito. rel. 10s. boards. 

Munimenta Antiqua; or Observations 
on Ancient Castles; anclucing Re- 
marks on the Progress of Agricul- 
ture in Great Britain; and on the 
Corresponding Changes in Manners, 
Laws, and Customs ; tending to ilus- 
trate modern History, and to eluci- 
date interesting Passages, in Ancient 
Clasne Authors. By Edward King, 
Esq. F. Ro S. Vol. LD. Folio. With 
Fiates. 31.135. 6d. 

Biography. 

Memoirs of the Lite and Writings ofthe 
late Rev. Hugh Farmer; to which is 
added,a Piece of his, never before 
pu! ished, printed from the only re- 
maiuing Manuscript of the Author, 
Also several Original Letters and Ex- 
tracts from his Essay on the Case of 
Balaam, taken from his Manuscript 
since destroyed ; by the late Michael 
Dodson, Esq. $vo 3s. 

‘The Life of Joseph Priestley, L. L. D. 
&c.; with critical Observations on his 
Works, And Extracts from his 
Writings, illustrative of his Character, 
Principles,&c. By J. Corry. 8vo. 
4s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Peers of England, du- 
ring tue Reign of James the First. 
Vol. In Svo. ros, 6d. In gto 1s, 

Education, 

A New Edition, being the fifth, of Bell’s 
Grammar of the Greek ‘Tongue, for 
the Use of Schools, and private Gen- 
tiemen. With Improvements, and a 
new Arrangement, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Delectus Greecarum Sententiarum, cum 
Notis tum Grammaticis, tum Philolo- 
gicis, m usum Tironum accommoda- 
tis. Editio altera auctior, Svo. 4s. 
6d. boards. 

Deknitions, Maxims, Proverbs, and Re- 
cepts; on Grammar, Arithmetic, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Geography, &c. 
Proposed for Copies in Peamanship, 


and for Exercises on Grammar an2 


Composition. By John Holland 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Law. 


Report of Cases; determined in the 
Court of hcg’s Bench, in Easter 
tern. 44 Geo. 1804. By Fuwand 
Hyde Earl. Svo.vol. Parts. 23.64, 

Medical, 

A Statement of Evidence, from Tria!s 
by Inoculation of Variolous and Vac. 
cine Matter, to judge ofthe Question, 
whether or not a Person can undergo 
the Small Pox, after being affected by 
the Cow Pox. By Drs Pearson, 
Nihell, and Nelson, Physicians to 
the Original Vaccine Pock Institution, 
8VO. 25. 

A Dissertation on Gont; exhibiting a 
New View of the Origin, Nature, 
Cause, Cure, and prevention of that 
Disease. Lilustrated and confirmed 
by Cases. By Robert Kinglake, 
M. D. Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Minutes of some experiments te asgar- 
tain the permanent Security agant 
Exposure to the Small Pox. To 
which are prefixed Remarks on Mr 
Goldson’s Pamphlet. By Rachaw 
Gunning, Surgeon, 12mo., 120 pages. 

Military. 

An Inquiry into the present State of the 
Military Force of the British Empire, 
with a View to its Re-organization, 
By Lieut. Col. Sir R. Wilson, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Miscellantes. 

No Gun Boats, or No Peace ; a Letter 
from Me to Myself. By Joshua Lar- 
wood, 1s. 

The Substance of the Bishop of St A- 
saph’s Speech in the House of Peers, 
23d July 1804, upon the motion for 
teading the Act for Reliet of the 
Clergy in the City of London. 15 6d. 

The Rope-maker’s Assistant 5 oF a Com 
plete Key to the art of Rope-making: 
To which are added the Weights . 
all Lengths and Sizes of Cables an 
Cordage in general use. By Benjamin 
Russel. 5s, sewed, | 

The whole of the Sounds of the Bugle 
Horn ; consisting of Field and a 
Sounds: with explanatory Note 
and a Selection of Marches. By J¢ 
Kelly, Bugle Major. 7. 
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Books, &2c. published in Landen in August 1804. 


(‘obbat’s Parliamentary Debates ; con- 
taining a Report of the Debates in 
both Houses of Parliament, during the 
last Session. . 

An Address to the Public from the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice. 
Part the second, 1s. 6d. 


jon, 1S 
Dissertations, Essays, and Parallels. By 
John Robert Scott, D. D. 8vo 7s 

boards. 

A Narrative exposing a variety of irre- 
gular ‘Transactions in one of the De- 
partments ot Foreign Corps, during 
the late War. With a continuation. 
By Mr James Poole, 8vo. <s. 

Home-brewed Ale; or Practical In- 
structions to Private Famulies for 
Brewing their own Liquor; and 2 
Mode of Preserving Yeast, &e. 2s. 

The Trial; addressed to the People of 
the United Empire, ina Storm. 13. 

Natural History. 

The History of British Birds ; the Fi- 
gares engraved on Wood by ‘T. Be- 
wick. Vol. 2. containing the Histo. 
ry and Description of Water Birds, 
8VO, 125. 158. 188. 245. 

Novels. 

The Hop bag; or Idalia’s Grove. By 
Peter Pindar, Jun. $vo. 6s. boards. 
Memoirs of Henry Lenox ; interspersed 
with Legendary Remains. By the 

Miss Lenox. 12mo, 

The Mstory of a Dog; ‘Translated 
from the French of Pigault Lebrun. 

Brick Bolding; or What is Life? an 
English, French, anditalian Romance. 
Vrom the French of Pigault Lebrun, 
2 Vols. ramo, 

Pepa Brick 5 or What is Death? From 
the French of Lebrun. 12mo. 

Political. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. William 

Pitt; on his Political Experiments, 
Political Economy. 

2 Argument as to the Exchange be- 

‘ween England and Ireland. 15. 

* Propasition of a System of Finance ; 
ora Plan of General Contribution, 
which was submitted as a Substitute 
orthe late Income-Tax, and is re- 
Commended as a General Religf to the 
Present mode of Taxation. With 
‘Tints and Observations. 75. 

1854, 
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Reflections upon the State of Religion 
in Christendom at the commencement 
of the Nineteenth Century. By kd- 
ward Evanson. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached May 22nd, 13045 
betore the Socicty fur Missions to A- 

frica and the East; instituted by 
Members of the Established Church. 
By the Rev. Thomas Hiddulph, Al- 
so the Reportiof the Annual Meeting, 
anda List of Subscribers and Bene- 
factors. 13. 

A Sermon preached at Chichester, on 
the Death of Mr j. Goddard, of 
Stockbridze. By W. Youatt. 1s, 

Reflections on the Exercise of Private 
Judgement in Matters of Religion ; a 
Discourse defivered at Duuley, bes 
fore the Annual Assembly of Dissent- 
ing Ministers. By John Corrie. 1s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Ilustration of the 
Hypothesis proposed in the Disserta- 
tion on the Origin of the Gospel 5 be- 
ing an Answer to the Supplement of 
the anonymous Author ot the Re- 
marks on Michaelis and his Commen- 
tators. By Herbert Marsh, B. D. 
&c. 8vo. So pages. 

4 Compendious View of the Christian 
Doctrines ; being the Substance ofa 
Sermon delivered before a Society of 
Protestant Dissenters, at Newbury in 
Berkshire. By David James. S8vo. 
30 pages. 1S- 

First Principles of Christian Knowledge; 
consisting of1. An explanation of 
the more dificult Terms and Doc- 
trines of the Church Catechism, and 
Oilice of Conformation—2z. The 
three Church Creeds exemplified and 
proved from the Seriptures. ‘fo which 
is prefixed an Introduction on the Du- 
ty of Conforming to the Established 
Church. By the Bishop of St David’s. 
12mo. 124 paces. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Norwich; holden 
at Walsingham, in May, 1804. By 
Matthew Skinner, M.A. 1s. 

The Restoration of Family Worship ; 
recommended in Discourses, selected, 

vith Alterations and Additions, trom 
Dr Doddridge’s Address to the Mas- 
ter of a Family. To which is prefixed 
an’ Address to his Parishioners. By 

ohn Brewster, M. A. Svo. 40 pages. 

A Plea for Religion and the Sacred 
Writings ; addressed to the Disciples 
of ‘Lhomas Paine, and Wavering 
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Christians of every Persuasion. With 
an Appendix, containing the Author’s 


Getermination to haver dling ushed his 
Charge in the Establisned Church, 


Lrterary and Scientific Notices. 


and the Reasons on which that Deter 


mination was founded. Ky the late 
Rev. David Simpson. A.M, ad 


Ldition. Svo. 7s. boards, 


Lirerary and Sctentiric Notices 


INCE the announcement of Mr At- 
MON’s pul of the Papers and 
Corr res pO ndence ot Jobn Wilkes, 
vera! noblemen and gentlemen, friend 
of Mr W have sent contributions 
of letters and papers to enrich the pro- 
posed w i, It ought to be understood, 
that the basis of this publication is the 
collection of manuscripts which was left 
by Mr Wilkes in possession of Miss 
Wilkes, and by her was bequeathed to 

the late Nir Peter Elmsley, whose son has 
confided them to the superintendance of 
Mr Almon. The respectable branches 
oi the tamily have since paid Mr Al- 
mon the same compliment, consequently 
every letter aind ner er of the late Mr 
John Wilkes, which is in any degree in- 
ceresting, ¢ worthy ormeeting the pub- 
lie CVe, he in the WOrk, 

The executors of the late Mr Car. 
iyle, have announced for publication, 
by Poems by that gentle- 
man, suggested bv scenes in Asia Minor, 
Greece. 

“Mr Pratt has, at length, brought 
to maturity his long. meditated des.gn 
of presenting tothe public a imiscella- 
neous work, under the title of “ Harvest 
Home,” which he proposes to bring into 
three handsome vetavo volumes. It mav 
be expected to app 
there will be affixed a po 
from a fine 
Lawrence, engra’ 
son, 


A splen 


riraico: the au- 
rinal painting by 
ed by Caroline W at- 


+h 
Ory, 


lw ork wil! ani ea ir ina few 
e of * Modern Lon- 
don.” It account 
ot the present state of the British Metro- 
polis, ilius trated with a great number of 
uncommonly beautiiul engravings. It 
must be matter of wonder, that the first 
citv in the world has hitherto remained 
without amodern description, calculated 
to convey just notions of it to foreign 
countries, and to the distant provinces of 
the empire 

Dr Valpy is printing a Collection 
oi the Ori: rinal Poems,. Prologues, 


pilogues, Latin and Engiish, which 


ear in November, and 


have been spoken during his time at th: 
public exhibitions of Readin gS hols. 

A new edition ot Pope's Works, with 
additions, and new ilustrations, 
course ot preparation, | dy the Rev, Lisle 
Bowles, author ot Sonnets, &c. &e. 

The new edition of Dr 
Biographical Dictionary is far advanced 
at press. ‘Lhe additions a: nou t to up. 
Wards of a thousand new articles, and he 
hy is Incorporated every name which isto 

be found in the new edition of the Dic. 
tionnaire Alistorique. 

Myr Maxey has in the press a trans. 
lation from the French of Fiorian’s sacred 
Eclogue, entitled ** Ruth,” and his Poem 
of * “Tobit.” 

Mr Fitzwilliam has in the press 
a collection of Amatory Poems,’ consist. 
ing of translations from the stern and 
toge ther with many 
orginal pieces, which 
luring the wintery under the title of 
by odisia.”? 

Mr Ragland, the author of the ¢s- 
teemed Letters on the Study and Use of 
Ancient and Modern History, has in the 
press, * Letters on the present State ot 
Europe.” 

Mr Gifford, the translator of Ju- 
venal, has completed his preparations tut 
a new edition of Massinger. A very ac 
curate collation has been made ot the 
early angie which abundantly prove, 
that the text is exhibited in an lost CO%- 
rupt and ated state in the pubuca- 
tions of Coxeter and Monck Mason, 
Mr Gifford has accompanied each piece 
with notes, critical and illustrative ; and 
subjoined ta each play a rr ra on its 
merits and defects. Mr Malone has 
communicated a curious ad copious 
fragment of an unpubli shed play of Mas- 
singerwIt is only a fragment, for the 
bottom of each page of the manuscript 
is mouldered away by len ngth of times 

It appears from the scale given = 
Smith’s “ New English Atlas, that 
Eneland and Wales measure 
square statute acress 
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Literary and Scientifie Notices. 


agval to 1¢2 persons to a square mile. 
Scotland and Ireland are nearly equal to 
each other in area, and together are equal 
to England and Wales, ‘Lhe population 
of Scotland bemg 3,600,000, averages 55 
toascuare mile, and the population of 
Ireland being about 4,2§c,o0c, averages 
146 toasquare British mile.—N. B. ‘Lhe 
area cf A square statute mile is to the a- 
rea via square geographical mule, as 
tiree to lour, 

A new literary society has lately been 
established, which promises to be oi ser- 
vice to science $ It is denominated, ** The 
Society of Athenian ‘Traveliers.” Fu- 
ture members, who have visited Athens, 
are to be admitted by ballot. 

The Physicians of the original Vaecine 
Pock Institution, have printed “ A State- 
ment of Evidence from ‘Trials by Ino- 
culation of Variolous and Vaccine Mat- 
ter, to judge of the Question, whether 
or not a Person can undergo the Small 
Pox, after being affected by the Cow- 
Pock ?” ‘The result of the experiments 
telated in this pamphlet was, “ that a- 
bove so persons who had been vaccinat- 
ed three to five years ago, and ten who 
liad been vaccinated at a later period, 
were incapable of taking the small-pox 
by inoculation in circumstances. chosen 
most favourable for intection. For 
many of the subjects were exposed to 
the eiluvia from small pox patients ; 
they were all inoculated in three 
times the usual number of places; 
tuey Were all inoculated with efficacious 


ala recent matter; and with many of 


tem unusual pains were bestowed toin- 
troduce the matter quite fluid imme- 
diately trom the variolous patient. 
Atter a Variety of observations on the 
(8estion, made with judgment and can- 
cour, the work concludes in the follow- 
lig manner: * Hence then it seems to 
Us, that, at the utmost, the adversaries 
can only pretend to maintain twothings, 
1, That in a very small proportion ofin- 
stances, perhaps one case out of several 
thousands, the cow-pock fails to destroy 
the capability of the small-pox in a short 
ume after vaccination. 2. That in a 
greater proportion of instances, the sus- 
*puoity of taking the small-pox will 
© tound to have returned in a longer 
ume, as three or more years after vaccin- 
= But we submit to the judgment 
Dot, hole medical world, whether or 
a hsidexiag the body of positive evi- 
nce brought torward, the umprobabili- 


ty of a great number of failures of the 
cow-pock, in the practice of certain sin- 
gle persons, (whose whole experience 
bears so small a proportion to that of this 
Institution and its connectidns,) than in 
the practise of those of an hundred tlmes 
its extent ; and the numerous cases as- 
serted to be those of small-pox, which 
on investigation were found to be other 
eruptionsWe say, considering ail these 
points, is it not more probable, that the 
adverse instances are deceptions, than 
that they afiord exceptions to a law of 
the human animal econoniy 

Mr Gell having completed his ele- 
gant work on the Jicade, is preparme 
his * Ithaca 5” being an account of his 
Voyage through the whole of the Dal- 
matian Islands, with numerous engra- 
Vings. 

Wolf has published a new edition af 
the liad, and Ffeyne has published the 
textof the Hiad, with short notes in two 
octavo volumes. 

Wormius has answered Woll’s Scep- 
ticisms on the Genuineness of Cicero's 
celebrated Oration for Marcellus. 

Weiske has compicted his edition of 
Xenophon, 

‘The National Institute of Paris have 
proposed, as a prize question, * bo give 
a Theory ot the Perturbations of the 
Planet Pallas, discovered by Dr Ol- 
bers.” 

A vocaney having eccurred, by the 
death ot Dr Priestley, among the foreigz 
associates of the National Institute, M. 
Klaproth, of Berlin, who ts known as 
the discoverer of three new metals and 
four earths, was elected to that place. 

The committee of French Literati, 
employed in preparingthe great work on 
Egypt, the result of all the researches 
made during Bonaparte’s expedition to 
that country, have lately made a report 
on their progress to the Minister of the 
Home-department. ‘There are already a 
hundred copper-p!atesengraved, of which 
47 are ancient Egyptian monuments, 3 
Egyptian handicratts, 17 new Egyptian 
structures, and 28 relative to the natural 
history of that country. One hurdred 
and sixty copper-plates are at present en- 
graving, among which are a number of 
statues, inscriptions, and other lesser 
remains of antiquity. 

The Temple Neuf, or new church, at 
Strasburg, now contains within its walls, 
or shortly will, three superb libraries, 


perfectly distinct, howeve sme” 
et. 
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ther. The first 1s the library of the c1- 
devant central school, containing 49,200 
volumes, and which the learned and re- 
spectable Oberlin isnow busily employed 
in transporting and arranging, for the 
third time: this library is iodged m the 
immense and superb choir of the church; 
it 1s very lofty and vaulted, and a beauti- 
ful dalage has been lately set up. Inan 


elevated saloon in this choir ts the rary 


ot Sroepflin, the property of the city ; 
and in ihe upper story of the grand audi- 
ditor of the ancient university,and which 
is an appurtenance to the sa “id choir, is 
placed the dibrary of the University, now 
transiormed into an academ . One part 
of this library has windows in : the choir. 
‘The whole will forma ensemble ; 
and it 1s agreed upon that the librarian of 
the academy 1s likewise to be that of the 


ancient ceatral school. 


Newspapers pubsished in Rome—Before 
the Kevoluuon, the city of Rome ke. 
ced nogizetteeror politicailjournalexcept 
the Diaro di Rom a, an imsignificant 
Interesting pa pers which accordingly did 
not continue long. ‘the News-readers 
had recourse to the gazeites of Venice 
and Florence, which were to be met 
with at the principal cofiee - houses, 
Several new journals came forth during 
the Revolution ; but notwithstanding per 
abundance of materials m that 
period, the di Ruma was 
only one whose existence was protracted 
til! the dissolution of the republic. It 
wes supplanted by the Spettatore Romano, 
edited by the Abbate Carlo Fea, advan- 
tageously known as author of se- 
veral works of his own, and by his edi- 
tons of those of Mengs and W inkelman. 

‘This paper, however, was soon given up 
from a want of subseribers. Since the 
year 1801, there has appeared at Rome 
a well-conducted gazette, entitled No- 
tisie del Mondo, which is continued with 
considerable success. 

Libraries in Rome.~~Vhere are at pre- 
sent three public libraries in Rome: 1. 
That of the Vatican, 2. ‘That belonging 
to the Convent of Dominicans della Ma- 
ria sopra Minerva: and, 3. 
Augustins. Vo obtain a reading of the 
books or manuscripts of the Vatican 
library, one must have a special permis- 
sion from the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, which is not procured with- 
eut much difficulty. It formerly 
possessed a most valuable collection of 
MSS. a considerable number of which 


the 


‘That of the 


and. Scientific Notizes, 


have been carried to Fr: 


nce d hig 
war of the Revolution. ‘The two o er 
libraries are richer in the printed w 


than that of the Vatic an; but in vain 
should we look in any of the three, for 
the best productions of modern foreren 
literatur ‘Lhe libraries ot ery? 
and of the Augustims are open every 
dav, and every person may have acces 
to the literary treasures they < 
without any particular permissio: 
Accommodations for the > rusal of 
the books,ormuking extractsirom ti 
is provided. With respect to the 
hibited perm) 
the Maestro cel Sapro Palazzo is requi- 
red, 
On the r7thof May, ind ew Univer 
sity ¢t was honoured wath a visit 
from Its iuustrious tounuer, the present 
Emperor of IKussia. Ali tie 
were presented tohim, and received vith 
the most winning condescension. Has 
Majesty then inspected the cabinet 0 
natura [ history the library d other 
stitutions, A great number of useful 
works, by tne profess OTs ane r others, have 
already issued trom the rsity Prest, 
Mr Kohler has extended his views to 
the Crimea, to which country he has 
set out from Moscow, accompanied by 
the celebrated Mr Kugelzen tandseape- 
painter to the Emperor ot Ru 
liberally patronises the 


Viine 


tain, 


U 


vha 
Sia, 


- Much ma y be expected tr: om the unit 


+ 


talents of these travellers, in this inter. 

estuig country, which is stil so un 

per feculy } known. 
The last accounts from Moscow 


iorm us, that Dr Redow sky, ate super 


intendant of Count Rasumow. ko’s = 


tanic Garden near that city, was om te 
point of setting cut upon his journey 
to the Caucasus ; the expences being 
defrayed by the Count, 2 most zealous 
and intelligent cultivator of Botany. 
From a Catalogue annexed to the 
Journ, de da Lit. de Frazee, it ap- 
peats, that last vear there were publish- 
ed in France 1301 books. Or these 17> 
treated of natural history, botany, 
mistry, physics, medicine, matacm. TCS 
at of the mechanic arts, manuiactUres, 
politics, statistics, militar y tactics, 
298 belonged to the de partment of pr iS 
tory, biograp hy, geograj phy, laws, 
and reliyion 349 are.40 be classed 
der the head of belles lettres, (108 " 
them being tales or novels.) _— 
maing 112 consisted of miscellan 
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Literary and Scientific Nitices. 


and bibliographical works, almanacs, 
diction? rl€s, 

In the Itauan republic, a director ge- 
neral of vaccination has been appointed 
tos superintend all the inoculatcrs of the 
cow-pock, in the departments, Who are 
obliged to send him an account ot their 
proceed 1gs.——Melzi, the vice presiuent, 
isa Zealous promoter of the generat 
dilusion or this prevention of the smail 
Ne 

{tisto be regretted that the publiccan 
$0 selgom partake of the bencut of seeing 

ngraved copies of the chef d’@uvres iW 
the gallery of Dresden. Since the pubil- 
cation of da Madona de Raphael, by 
Schuize, nothing has appeared since. 

Artists that wish to copy any pamting or 
other work of art out ot the gallery, 
meet with extraordin ary unpediments, 
As the academy has an annual revenue 
of 16,c00 rix doilars, it Can hardly 
be economical reasons that prevent the 
‘publ i¢ rom beimg gratined in its wishes. 
It is with much di! that the Chai- 
hic Society of Dessau have been 
able to procure “the engraving of some 
of the best-known pa intings ‘trom the 
Sove repository, guarded with so much 
Kalousy. he engravers ot Saxony are 
mostly obliged to employ their talents 
Mm aec orating trivolous romances, alma- 
nacks, &c, “Aw. Beehm, however, has 
lately engraved, in the of 
the New ‘estament, published by Gus 
oan a beautiful copy of the Virgin, 

m Carlo Dolce. 

The dramatic works of Count Alfieri 
have been lately translated from the 
Jtalian into French, by Citizen B. Peti- 
tot, of Paris. 4 vols. in octavo. ‘ 

The Emperor Alexander I. has lately 
New organized the ancient university of 
founded i in the vear 8, and re- 
ne wed int781,0na pian similar tu the es- 
tbls ments inGermany same kind 

id subordinate to the minister of public 
instruction. ‘Phe council consisting of 
Professors Emeriti, of actual p wofessors, of 
* Tector and a curator, to be elected by a 
Maority of votes in the general assembly 
Ol the university’ s honorary memLers, 
national and foreigners, to be admitted. 
Fore cigne members of the universitles, 
“re allowed to quit the empire, without 
being liable to pay any taxes towards 
the tise. On theiv entrance into Kussia 
a may bring cilects to the value of 
s000roubles, without payingany duties. 
The annual Fovenue is fixed at 105,000 
*oubles in silver, to be defrayed by the 
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the treasurer of: ihe empire. The an- 
nual salary of ihe professurs,to be 
roubles in silver tor the principal cour- 
ses, and sco aitto for each supp.cmcnt- 
ary course, &c. 

Citizen Lernardin de St Pierre, che 
celebrated w.uchor of Biudes we da Native 
OY, Siudics wi Nature, and of Baud and 
Virginie, (the names of his eldest son 
und eldest daughter,) 3s about to pubiush 
the rien work, which he owns has 
dn him the inost sub crip - 
ik on, (which bas been translated mto ai. 
most all the European languages,) tor 
the beneilit of his 3 chidren, of his 
eidest daughter is only 9 years of age, 
and his last boy is carmed in the atias 
othis young mother, who nurses him, 
‘dhe intended edition will contam, be- 
Sides what 1s in the preceding OUCS, a 
particular advertisement, an explication 
ot the figures, some new Notes, an a- 
bridged notice of the principal works 
ot the celebrated artists that are exciting 
themselves to bring out the work, an ali 
the perfection of brench typography and 

ngraving, and a hst ofthe names of 
the subscribers. 

The university of Wurtzburg is the 
only establishment of the kina, subsist. 
ing in the newly-ceded Bavarian pro- 
Vinces. Agreeably to aw ordimance late- 
ly published by the elector, this acade- 
my will, in tuture, be common to the 
pils of voth the Protest: int and the Ca 
tholic religions: of course the tacult y 
ot theology is to be divided into two 
sections, one of Protestant prolessers, 
and the other of Catholic ditto. ihe ia- 
culties of jurisprudence and of medicine 
have been considerably ameliorated, 
the latter, which now has 
chairs tor lectures esta ees a) the 
us and occup ned by the poyosiciar 

thos sc houses. ‘Lhe hos} idee Hi 

urgh enjoy the reputation ot being the 
best organized in Germany. One ct 
the suppressed convents ts to ‘be convert. 
ed a lying-in hospital, A new ia 

culty has been founded for philosophy, at 

the head of which t} 1e elector has placed 
the celebrated Schellinge, cf jena. \ 
particular lectureship is also intended to 
be created tor instruction in the com- 
merxcial sciences. In general, the elec. 
tor has considerably augmented the 
funds of the university ; and among oth- 
er beneits has endowed i it with the re- 
venues of several chapters, abbeys, and 
secularized convents, 
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PRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
TO LEsBIA. 
BASAE TILE we hive, my lovely maid, 


Fo rh love should be d; 


hat hoary dotords blame ; 

Suns but set amu to rise, 


‘vain Ta one hten in the skies, 


11. 4° 
feeble be iit, 


Bui when 


SILKS OUP 


must sleep mm endless nicht. 
Give a hundred kisses, then, 
hundred from thy 
1 
wwother thousand vive me more} 
: 


contuse the number se 

we chontd the nu yy! er know, 
should repeat 


that envy 
our kis ses sweet. 


sien 


ne Number oi 


MORNING, 


pcs TS now illume 
Clouds and darknes 
Now he mounts the blushing sky, 
lature srutles in extacy: 
litt with his golden beam, 
Ana bis: ig, Magic power 
Mark! the lark salutes the day, 
With hrs alry cheerful ley, 
While th» breezes 
Softly shake the rip’ning corn 
And in passing wales refine 
“Vhe fragrance of the eviantine. 
these the GTOWS SeNse invite, 
‘Lhese dispel the drea ims of night 
Drive dull slumbers far away, 
Wake to life, and bliss, and day. 


A iv 
atin > 


3 


of tue morn 


TO HENRY. 

f,my Henry, now I see, 
thou art false to love 

Too Inte ye reeive the roving mind, 

To wil 1, excessive cha nge inclin'’d, 

Which idly wa nd ring shuns the breast 

Where oft repos'd, it sunk to rest, 

Where eft it glidly wont te prove 

The sweets of ail indulgent love. 

But why neglect those constant ey 

Which once endear’d me to thy arms 

For sure, iny love, you cannot blame=- 

My tenderness is still the same. 

My truth must ever live to you; 

Ah, vert thou hail so true 


wud ime 


Ah, net your Jook, 


Those are the charms whose «te: 
You once preferr'd to be luty’s flow'r: 
And often s would § urish rar 
When that should wither and de ae 


And canst thou leave me, foithjes 
And break thy solemn, 
Onle t theu prove 
r} 
Who gave up fame and all ter thee ¢ 
so soft and 


sacred v VW ? 


SO Huse lie 


sWeert, 
Vid more than words your vows repeat; 
And yer you parted with a sich 
A biz teartrembled in your ¢ ve, 


Convuls’d you seem’d with inward eric: 
Henry! ] ence could yield relief! 
Yet tho’ unmindful ef my peac 
My cares for thee shall never ceas 
And since thy tecble perjur'd so 

Can yield thee to undue controul, 
I give thee up, resolv'd to try 
‘Lo kill my passion, or to die. 


SONG. 


*TIS no not her blooming youth 1 prize, 
ref th of her eves 
"Tis not her soft bewitching smal 
Which might the cares of hif ecuile; 
Tis ne t the beauties of her face, 
Nor of her form the charms we 
"These may the vulear fire, 
Rut cannot sacred love in spire. 


« 


lis swectness, gentieness, and truth, 
‘The innocence of guileless youth ; 
His Pity with her sootaing tear; 


an sainted goodness, love sincere; 
is these which all in Helen shine, 

make her form and face divine; 

These only can my bosom fire, 

And only sacred love inspire. 


TRANSI 
TO CALVUS. 3 


F to the dull and silent tom 
Aught good or gratei fule’er can com 
hat our tender oe could pl pease, 
When we our soften’d bosoms € 


With soothing the ughts f friendships 


OF lowes which time can ne“er restore} 
Then sure Quintilia’s death to thee 
Should not so sad und grievous be, 
As now her joy must vivid prove, 


To see thy constant, tencer love. 


m 3 

{The followi ng extract is taken 
Poem entitled the “ SABBATE, _ 
possesses poetical merit of such a Fah 


j 
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oe 


"Vo latest tintes. Perhons some bard, whose 


wd if if Ce l etter 
be | 


snot only in the 

phar should be paid to the Wiest 
h: 

] + Io h mes 
fhereisateniple, one Nor mace with 

} 
sigrost beyond the sound of city chime, 


rd throu: the br ezelk SS 


here 1 bends at 
Seve when the bee alights upon the bloom ; 
t i: vrutitude, in joy, and love, 
Theman of God wall pass tie 5. 
nimeditation elo vate his thourchts, 

Loos'd from the load of words, upward 


' 
hath 


Before the chrone of peace :— Less spiritual, 
The sabbath service of the shepherd boy ! 
In sonie lone where every sound seems 
Inslumber, save the tinkline of the rill, 
Or bleat of lamb, or hovering ialcon’s ery, 
Stretch'd on the sward, he reads cf Jesse s 
Son; 
Or sheds a 
i 


tear o’er him to Egypt sold, 
And won: | 


ers Why he weeps: the volume 
clos’d, 
With thyne-spriz laid between the leaves, 
he sings 

The sacred lays, his weekly lesson, conn’d 

With meikle care beneath the lowly roof, 

Where tumble lore is learnt, where huni- 
"ble worth 

Pines unrewarded hy a thankless state. 
Vhus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 

ae shepherd boy the Sabbath holy keeps, 

“ton the heights he marks the straggling 


bands 


Scurning homeward from the house of 
prayer. 
Tn Peace they home resort. O blissful d iys! 
‘ten cll men worship God as conscience 
lids. 
‘sf etucr times our father’s grandsires 
knew, 
Wh. tuous race, to godliness devote. 
fat tho’ the sceptic’s scorn hath dar'd to 
soil 
the record of their fame! What the’ the 
men 
‘dly minds have dared to stigmatize 
With Religion andthe Law, 
“A Supersution’s name! yet, yet their 
vtds, 
constancy in torture, and in death— 
4 tradition’s toByues still live, these 


Mer sh > 9 
ys honest page be pictur’d brigh+ 


Of wor 
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che cerwile of Fashions 
ins the servile strain of Fashion’s quire, 

y celebrate tneir Names. 
each day was holy, every 


Disds 
Niay 
With them 


‘Yo death:—old men. and vouths, and s 

Gealta Mel, ana Vouts, ane sme 

pee 
With thein each day was holy; but that 

morn 

On whica tac said, © See waere tie 


Was laid,” joyous arose tO tiat Gay 


Was bliss. Lone ere the dawn, by devious 
S 


Ways, 
hills, thro’ woods, o'er c: cary wastes, 
they sought 
Phe Upsand W here rivers, taere out 


te 


Dispart to diflerent seas: Fast by such 
brooks 
A little glen is ¢ometimes scoupd, a plat 
With grecn sward pay, and flowers that 
strangers seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that aff around 
Fartrues the eye: in 
‘Thy persecuted children, Scovia, foil’d 


SOLMLUGES slice 


tiie. 


ays eht S And a bak 
ig Gal hus Speeds tac 


“Phere, 
YIOVE 
That held at bay the iavading Charles’s 
peer, 
Yet rane’d itself to aid his son dethroned, 
The lyart veteran heard the woid of God, 
Ry Cameron thundered, or by Renwick 
poured 
In gentle stream; then rose the song, the 
loud 
Acclaim of praise; the wheeling plover 
Cases 
Her plaint; the solitary place was glad, 
Anc on the distant cairns the watcher’s ear 
Caucht doubtfully at times the Breeze- 
‘borne note. 
But years still sadder followed; and no 
more 
‘The assembled people dared, in fice of day, 
‘fo worship God, or even at the dead 
Of night, save when the wintry storm 
raved fierce, 
And thander-peals compelled the men of 
blaed 
To couch within their dens; then daunt- 
lessly 
The scattered few would meet, in some 
By rocks o’er-canopied, to hear the voice, 
‘Their faithtul pastor’s voice: He by the 
gleam 
Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book, 
And spake the words of comfort: O’er thei: 
souls 
Elis acc nts coothing came,—as to her youns, 
‘Phe heathfowl’s plumes, when at the close 
of eve 


all 
| 
| 
Lord 
Save W upon the spray; 
if 
i 
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She, mournful, gathers in her brood, dis- 
persed 

By mu. cerous sport, and o’er the emnant 
spreads 

Fondly h-r wings ; close nestling “neath her 

breast 
They cow’r amid the purple 


blo ms. 


THE MOURNING MOTHER. 


hoaven’s high concave, where se- 
renely mil 
Che eye of mercy beams upon the blest ; 
Loo «cow, oh sainted spirit of my child! 
And view the anguish ef a paraut’s 
brecst 


Yet rather turn from misery and woe, 
Phoud arest offspring of connubial love; 
Nor ict a mother’s wretchedness below, 
A moment dosh thy happimess above. 


Short-sighted reason ignorantly vain, 
Which inthe womb of distant time couid 
See, 
©r think | ever should have felt a pain 
From that which yav felicity to thee 


Oh hat some fair unconscious could but 
form 
Phe least idea of a mother’s part, 
Cculd know from nature by what secret 
charm 
She — a child so strongly round the 
eart. 


What me ins can language tenderly employ 
So just a sense of sorrow to bestow ? 
Or who, that has not felt a mother’s joy, 
Can iorm the least conception of her 
woe? 


Oh, my Fliza, in thy earliest years, 
With lisping sweetness prattling o’er thy 
toys 
A smile of thine could dissipate my fears, 
And fill my bosom with a thousand joys. 


How pave | gaz'd till sense has struck the 
brain 
With bliss so strong, so exquisitely high, 
That rapture almost border’d upon pam, 
And crack’d the straining fibres of the 
eye 
Maternal fondness frequently would rise 
Vo that extreme, that wonderful degree, 
Flat scarce I rais’d an accent to the skies, 
Dit what was sent in tenderness for thee. 


Tach beam of genius open’d and refin'd, 


With whot excessive transport would U 


ae 


Petry. 


And mark how each improvement of the 

mind 
Soar'd up at once to dignity and grace, 


Ye honour’d d.mes, high heaven peculiar 


Cure, 
Whose blooming offspring to perfection 
shine, 


Forgive me, if I thought no child so fair, 
do truly good, and excellent as mine, 
A spark of nature tenderly imprest, 
Has not each mother’s bosoin 
known, 
And found a secret something in her breas, 
Which gave a partial fondness for her 
own. 


> 
‘ 


Pardon, just heaven, but when the heart js 
torn, 
The human drops of bitterness will steal; 
Nor can we !ose the privilege to moura, 
Whilst we have leit the tuculty to feel. 


Her winning softness, and her artless trath, 
The aching tear from bitterness hus stole, 

Supplied the buried husband of my youth, 
The first, the last possessor of my soul. 


What scenes of fancied pleasure had  trac'd 
Her little race of prattlers to attend, 
And pass the short remainder of my days, 
The grandchild’s parent, and the caughe 

ter’s friend. 


No busy cares had offered to perplex 
A scene of life so rationally drest, 

But to see those the happiest of their sex, 
Whom I esteem’d the fairest and the best. 


Delusive dreams flow faster than my tears 
Nor ever bloom so wonderfully fur. 

Distraction now sor happiness appests, 
And hopes succeeded only by cesparr. 


Religion come, thou sister of the skies, 
And quickly lift thy salutary rod; 

Nor Jet this daring argument of sighs 
A moment tax the wisdom of thy Goes 


The ways of heaven, though seldom ut 
derstood, 
Are still entitled to our highest fa nd 
Though seeming dark, are bounteul 
good ; ‘ ond just: 
And tho’ mysterious, merciful and jus 


Make me, then, great Omnipotent, resign Gy 
Thy awful fiat humbly to receive vod 
And, oh, forgive the weakness ofa re “A 
Which feels as mortal, aud a5 sue mu: 

gtieve. 
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Tact the Moisture, 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 16. 
CORN RECULATILCN BILL. 


petitions were preserted a- 
sithe bili; one fromthe Cunven- 


tion Oi tie Royal bui gh s ot Scotianc 
by Lord Walsing.am, and the 
fom the Chamber of Commerce at 
Glasgow, by the of M-utrose 5 
butaiter 4 short conversation between 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Stanhope, 
d the Duke of Monirose, they were 
withdrasn onthe ground of informality. 
Lord Hawkesbury moved the order ot 
the day tor tae second reading of the bill. 
Ear) Stanbope said, that no bill of 
greater importa ce could possivly claim 
their Lordships attention. The object 
ofit was neither more nor less than in- 
tcntionally and artificially to raise the 
price of corn, ead thereby to ereate a 
Propo} tionab.e advance upon all the o- 
tier necessaries of life. ‘The persons 
who had brought forward the measure 
did not seem te be aware of the natural 
Consequences th.t must result from it. 
Whenthe price of corn was advanced, the 
price of labour would advance in an 
equal degree. Our manufactures and 
commerce w ouldbeatfected,and throuch 
‘hese the shipping interest, and eventual- 
your navy, the great bulwark of the 
State, It was not! uing more, In plain lan- 
age, than a plan to counteract the 
bor my of Providence, and to make the 
People of this country pay for the mad- 
Ness, tolly, and absurdity of their legis- 

lato 

I: te ed of sending our superabun- 
“ance abroad, he w ould recommend that 
it sould be purchased by Government, 
a’ nd preserved in warehouses, as he led 
ae practised in other countries. In 
and 


befure it was 


annexed to 
Fr: 


ba practice had prevailed for 
me centuries, In Geneva he had 
Lay bread made from corn which had 
| pie ed for roo years, and bet- 
et he had never eaten in his life. ‘The 
— us for doing this was simple ; it 
we ted in nothing more than fou 
Mis, :2Sloping shelf, "and a pan of 
¥8 In the middle of the room to ex- 
The moment that 
““Complished, the destructive prin- 


c 


o 


in the little state of 


ciple was annihilated; and the corr 
might | be preserved for centuries. ‘he 
Government would give better proot 
of its concern for the comfort of he 
people, by cmploying those means to 
provide against periods of scarcity, than 
by exacting taxes from them, a.d after- 
wards squandering th se taxes in boun- 
ties for exporting the most materia of 
the necessaries ot life. A prudent Go- 
Vernment should not hesitate to receive 
lessons of precaution and providence 
from the ants and bees, and thousands 
of other creatures, in wiich the Divine 
wisdom wasexemplifed. An objection 
may be raised on account of the expence 


of erecting warehouses; but against 


that he was prepared. His advice wes, 
convert the barracks, those expensive, 
and now, thank God, useless erections, 
into w areho! uses; useless, because the 
cople are now themsely es the solciers. 

His Lordship, referring to the report 
transmitted from the Committee of the 
House of Commons to their Lordships, 
stated, that it appeared from that report 
that no less a sum than thirty millions 
Sterling, either in specie or manufac- 
tures, had been sent out ct the kingdom 
in the course of the last 13 years, for 
corn of various kinds. But that sum, 
even creat as it was, was considerably 
understated 5; for he could prove there 
was an error in the accounts, and that 
the value of those purchases amount- 
ed to fifty-four millions. From the per- 
nicious and 2bsurd regulations of Go- 
vernment, the people "of this country 
had been made to pay, inthe years 180r 
and 1802, the enormous sum 
s.7ec,ccol. more than they ought, 
the ail ase of wheat alone. Had ie 
Covernment acted as it ought te have 
done, the quartern loaf, w hich, i in the 
first of those years, was 15. gd. would 
have been at 15 gd. and inthe next year, 
whi n it was sold at 1s. it would! 
have been at 1s. 6d. His Lordship ur 
ced, with much force of argument, a 
variety of other objections to the bill, 

and concluded with moving that the 
bill be rejected. 

Lord Hacukesbury said, he knew some 
of the most enlightened men im the coun- 
try maintained, that it would Le wis 


to abstain from all legislation upon the 
articis 


i 
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ait cle of corn, and to jeave the trade 
free. He also knew many intell gent 
men who maitained the contrary posi- 
tion, aad insisted upon the necessity of 
partianentary regulation. He would 
rot venture to give, at that moment, 


any opinion upon so difficult and im-_ 


portant a qu stion, but content himseli 
with briefly stating the objects of the 
bill, as they appeared to lum. The 
great ob jectof the bill was, frst, to ren- 
der the prices ct corn steady, and to 
counte ract, as far as legislation could etf- 
fect ‘t, the yn igers and inconveniencies 
of frequent fluct Uation 5 that was one 
object of the bill, The next was to en- 
courage agriculture, by adopting such 
measures as may aiford the tarmer an 
opportunity of obtaining @ fair profit 
for his labour and his capital. ‘Their 
Lordships, from recent experience, must 
be a eply impressed with the great dis- 
advantages arising from fluctuations, 
which, in the course of a few years, pre- 
vailed to the enormous disproportion 
Ci beiweengss, and 166s, the prices ofthe 
arter of corn at two periods. ‘The 
site security that the country could 
have against famine, iaying out of con- 
sideration the accidents a seasons, a- 
gainst which human precaution was of 
zio avail, was to encourage the farmer 
to cultivate as much of the soil as he 
could. If he had not an opportunity of 
disposing of that surplus pro. uce which 
hie drew from his farm in a year of abun- 
dance, the consequence would be, that 
he would not cu tivate to the same ex- 
tent the next vear, and thus out of plen- 
ty would arise the causes of future scar- 
«itv. To prevent the possible recur- 
rence of these calamities was the rea! 
ot the bill, and not, as the Nuble 
warl had stated, to raise the price of 
corn by creating an imtentional and ar- 
tificial scarcity. 
Asto the Noble Earl’s idea of esta- 
bhishi inf warehouses, as he had net 
one suficiently into the details of this 
plan, it was impossib'e for him cither 
to disagree or coincide with him. Pos- 
2 systi ye maight have been ad. 
vant ‘ously employed in Geneva, in 
er ‘and, in Holland, or other small 
sti tes, but he was apprehensive it would 
Not auswer in a possessing t! 
wealth and population of England. ri 
Was prope sed by the bill, that a bount Vv 
Should be granted on the export tation 
©. corn, when the average price of i 


Should be unreasonably low: 
exporiation of it shoud 


When the average price even bec, 
higher ; but that Whenever it should or 
tain a “certain price, whick was 


dered as remy, to scarcity, then ¢x 
portation should be absolute! 
ted. Again, whenever it shoul: 

to that price, imp tation 
permitted. By those repu lati ons, 
to be bh ped ‘that the pric ices 
kept ivlerabiv steady great flu 
tuations would be prevented; that?! 
farmer would have a reasonable chan 
for a fair profit upon his Industry; an 
that agriculture would be encourazed, 
which experience had shewn to be ti. 
best security against searcitv. His 
Lordship concluded, by voting for the 
second reading of the bill, which he re. 
garded as a most smyportant improve. 
ment upon tie system ot laws tor the 
regulation of the corn trade. 

“The Bi shop of St Asaph couid not a- 
gree with the Noble Sec! etary of State 
in the whole of his observations. He 
must at the same time admit, thatrt 
was neither a fair nor a candid mode ct 
stat: ing the questi On, as if its on ly ob- 
ject was to increase the price of corn. 
He was one of those persons who did 
th ink, that too much had 

gen ‘already employed upon the art 
cle of corn. If it were left + 9 find its 
own level, like every other article ¢ 
merchan dize ; ; and if it were freed ir 
legislative interposition, the conse- 
quence, be was convinced, would be, 
that the people of this country woud 
be assured of a cheaper and a more Cet- 
and permanent sup His Lo: 
ship considered the bill as one rather 0 
experiment, and thought 1 entitled to 
their Lordships consideration. 

His Royal Highness the Duke ¢ Clarence 
coincided in opinion w: ith Lord Hawkes 
bury, and was persuad led that it hte one 
ly by acting upon those prine “iples t 
the subsistence of the peopie of the 
United Kingdom could be s ecured va 
yond all risques, but those that ma fr 
produced by the vicissitudes et 
seasons. 

The original question was then pe 
and carried. 

Weenctday, 16. 

The Corn Bill was read at! rind tit 
and passed, after some 
Lord Stanhope, «nd sent back fey 


~dments 
Commons with some a™ 


ae 
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WOUSE OF COAINIONS., 


A messace from the Lords informed 
the House, thet their Lordships had a- 
creed to the Corn Bill, with several a- 
mendments, to which they desired the 
concurrence of the House. 

Qn the motion of Mr Western, the 

anendments Were teken into considera- 
tion. Aiter they had Leen read by the 
cierk, 
The Speaker stated, that it was his 
cuty to call the attention of the House 
tothe precise nature of the amend- 
ments. The schedule D. annexed to 
the bil, regulating the duties, had the 
ttllowing title Shewing the prices, 
wien bist low duties shali take place 
on the umportation of cora to Lrelond.” 
The amendment on the part of the bull 
to this schedul oppiicd, like the 
other amendments, struck out the crite. 
riow of the Irish price entirely. The 
consequence of this was, that the 
Lords said, one of the criterions of the 
Ho sz should not take place. This he 
@pprenenced so evidently trenched on 
the privileg-§ of the House, being an 
amendment of a pecuniary nature, that 
Was utterly impossible the amend- 
ments could be received, 

Ur Western moved, that the amend. 
Ments be taken into further considera- 
tion this day three month .—This wes 
dsreed to, and the bill was of course 

‘Avr Western next moved, that the re- 
ports of the several Committees respec- 
ting the corn trade be referred to the 
consideration of a committee of the 
Whoe House to-morrow. ‘The Hon- 
Ourab.e Gentleman stated, that his ob- 
cet Was to propose some further regu- 
‘ations in the shape of a new bill. 

“Ir Alderman Combe said, the session 
Was tao near a close to admit of due 


Coustceretion of any further reguiations 


Whatere 
"he question was however 


Carried 


Friday, Fuly 20. 


Mr Western moved, that the House 

Tesoive Into a Committee on the 

orn Laws, for the purpose ot bringing 

anew bil], 


— Alderman Combe hoped that the 
yn, 


Persisting thts measure until next 
“sssion, He said the price of bread 


al 


Gen i¢man would not think of 
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liad risen since the last bill was brought 
in. ‘he price of wheat was dearer in 
the market, and every one attributed ths: 
rise to the bill which had just been lost. 

Mr Western said, it was his intention 
to propose a bill precisely similar to the 
one which was just untortunetely lost. 
He thought the bill absolutely necessae 
ry to secure the country agatust the 
canger of scarcity. Ifthe bill was ne- 
céssury before, it was st.ll more now, 
when the exportation of corn had been 
permitted in France, with the view 
of cuccuraging the agriculture of that 
country, and, doubtless, in the expecta- 
tion that some of it would find 11s way 
to this country. 

Sir Wm. Curtis stated that the biil had 
created great alarm in the corn market. 
Hie was also of opinion, that an average 
taken on all the districts would retard 
importation in periods ofscarcity. 

‘The House then went into a commit. 
tee onthe Corn Laws, when MiWestern 
moved resolutions similar to those on 
which the last laill was founded. These 
were agreed to, anda till ordered in. 

Monday, 25. 

JUr Wester vrowght in corn re- 
gulation bill. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton wished the bill 
to be postponed till neat Session. He en- 
tertained very vreat doubts on the pro- 
priety of at allintertering with the corn 
trade. He complained of one part of the 
bill, relative tothe importation of grain 
from Ireland to Scotland, which was not 
dope ia terms of the act 1801, but on 
the average of four maritime districts 
in England. 

Mr Western replied, that the importa- 
tion of grain to Scotland would be re- 
gulated by the average price of corn in 
foigr districts in Scotland, comparedwith 
the price of four districts in England. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

Wednesday, 6. 

Ona the motion of Mi Western, the 
House resolved into a Commr'tee on 
the corn bill. ‘The blank fixing the 
commencement of the cperation of the 
bill, was filled up with the words ** ath 
day of November next.” 

Lord Archibald Hamilton moved an a- 
mendment, that the words * Great Bri. 
tain” be left out of the clause regulat- 
ing the importation price, tor the pure 
pose of inserting the words ** England 
and Wales.” Agreed toe His Lord- 


shin also moved, that the importation 
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price to Scot.and be regulated by the 
average of the tour maritime di tricts 
of Scotland respectively. Vhis am-nd- 
men was also avreed to; he report 
was received, and ‘he biil was read a 
third time next day, aud passed. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, ‘fuly 27. 

The order ot the .ay was moved for 
the second reading of the new Corn Bill, 

Earl Stanhope rose, and repeated the 
arguments watch he before detailed a 
caimst the principle of this Bill, which 
he describea as having no other tenden- 
ey than to produce scarcity and a pro- 
portional increase tie price of bread 
and the other necessaries of lite. ‘Lo 
yemedy these evils, and to provide a 
practical and systematic mode for the 
regulation ofthis important and necessa- 
ry article of : ublic consumption, he had 
three resolutions to propose for their 
Lordships’ consideration : 

“That at is the opinion of this 
House, that public granaries should be 
estallished, to receive, in years of plen- 
ty, corn and grain crown in this coun- 
try, in order to keep down the price in 
vears of scarcity, and effectually to en- 
sure to this nation, . all seasons, a-suf- 
ficient supply 3 and likewise in order to 
provide for the faimers at all timesa 
certain market for their corn and grain, 
and to diminish the fluctuation in the 
price of those necessaries of life. 

"That it is the opinion of this 
House, that all impediments, created by 
any law or laws, to thetree warehousing 
of con and grain, ought to be removed, 
aboiisned, and repeaied, 

“That, in order to encourage the 


growth of corn and grain in Great Bri- 


tai ( Treland, and at the same time 
to .-crease the price thereof, for the 


Fthe people at jarge, and for 
th cacrease of our manufactures and 
it is the opinion of this 
House, that the farmers should be for 


Lerce 


discharged trom the payment of ail 
TaXes, parish and county rates, 
dues, tythcs, and Parliamentary 


Miposst.ons whatsoever, save only and 
except those rates of the nature of a pe- 
nalty, which may 
hurdred as such.” 
_ These resolution 
it was not his wish 


be raised upon any 


s, his Lordship said, 
» Viewing them as of 
the i uportance, to call on their 
Lordships immediately to discurs. He 


Preccedings of Parliament, 


should conient with m 
t.at they be taken into Consideration 
this day se’ennight. --His 
however, proceeded to enter into a june 
argument in support of each resolutio, 
and, on the whole, contended, that Ly 
adopting them, bread would be reduc d 
to the price of cd. per quartern loaf, ing 
stead of being, as it must be by the pte. 
sent bill, isd. The arguments of the 
Noble Earl, and the e.ucidations which 
he thought proper to introduce, not be. 
ing altogether relevant to the subject, 
we ceem it Improper in us to enter in- 
to. Hhis Lordship concluded by mov. 
ing, that instead of the words © read a 
second time,” the word * rejected” be 
Inserted 

The Duke of Montrose could not con 
ceive how resolutions similar to thore 
proposed by the Noble Ear! could be 
brought forward at this penod ofthe 
Session. ‘The present bill, though 
merely one regulation, and tounded 
on the eNXisting law of the country, 
had, in one shape or another, been be- 
fore Parliament for many months. It 
could not, therefore, be a measure ¢: 
surprise, nor one trem which such dan 
Gerous Consequences as those attribuied 
toi by the Noble were necessa- 
rily to be inferred. It was, in fact, @ 
bill for equalizing the price of Corm--- 
for preventing the exorbitant price on 
at one period, and the equaly rumous 
decrease of it at another. 

Lord Hawkesbury followed on the same 
side, andstrongly esiorced, not the 
priety merely, but the necessity = 
present bill, which, he contended, Ws 
as the Noble Duke has represented t 
not a bill for excreacing, but for equals 
the price of corn, “The remaining Pas 
of his Lordship’s observations being con 
fined principally to that part of the No- 
ble Earl’s (St nope) speech, which we 
deem_d it improper in us to enter 
it seems equally unnecessary to touca 
on the answer to tt. a 

The Dube of Clarence aiso supporte’ 
the bill, which, in his opinion, »° . 
from warsanting the character give)” 
it bv the Noble Earl, of encreasing te 
price of bread, went only to ape 
ata proper medium rencering! 
ther, trein its lowness of price, 
for dissipation or waste nor, po 
ther hand, in times of scarcity, 2 
cle above the purchase of the com 
people of the country. th 
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The question “as then pat, when the 
bill was tread a sec ond time. 

Earl Stanhope then again moved his 
resolutions, Which he proposed should 
be discussed this day se’enmight. 

Lord Mulgrave moved that the ILouse 
do adjourn. 

The Lord Chancelicr objected to the re- 
solutions as bemy impracticable, and 
trom the agitation of which it would be 
tor the advantage ol the public to ab- 


709 
now the proud satisfaction to see that 
ine permancnt Debi of the State is, 
platy diminishing, at the same time that 
the giowing posperity of the country 
has streugthened and ali ats 
resouices, 

Contemplating the war in which we 
are eupayed, tie character and the 
means of our enemy, and the possilic 
curation of the contest, ait.cugh wears 
fearless Of its issue, we have ueverthe- 


| 


| 


stain, as only leading to the discussion less deemed it our indispensible duty to 
of advantages which could not be reali delivberae with Unrenutting solicitude 
zed. upon the best system forour tiditury ce- 


The Duke of Clarence said afew words, 
after which the motion ot Lord Mul- 
grave was put, and carried without a 
division. 


fence; and the voluntary spirit of your 
people seconding the views of parlia- 

nent, has at the same time animatec ail 
ranks of men with an ardent desive of 
attaining such a state of discipline in 
arms, as may enable them successfully 
to co-operate Wiih your Majesty’s 
gular aud veteran forces. 

"Thus formidabiv armed and power 
fully sustained, we trust that, with the 
blessing ot God, we shall victoriously 
maintain your Majesty’s throne, aud 
transmit unimpaired to our descendents 
the most perfect form cf government 
which the world has ever experienced 
for the practical happiness of mankind; 
firmly persuaded that this Pmpire will 
long outlast the storms which have o- 
verwhelimed the continent of Europe 5 
and earnestly hoping that other nations 
now fallen may witness the destruction 
of a tyranny founded on fraud and vio- 
lence, and cemented with imvocent 
biocod, and agaim recover their ancient 
power and independence, as the beot 
guarantees for the future weliare ane 
tranquillity of the civilized world, 

** The Bill which I have to present 
to your Majesty is entitled, 


Saturday, July 28. 
‘The Corn Regulation Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 


Tuesday, “fulv 3%. 


In the morning their Majesties and 
the rest of the Royal Family arrived in 
town from Windsor, and soon atter two 
o'clock his Majesty went in State to 
the House of Peers, and as soon as he 
had taken his seat upon the throne, 
commanded the attendance ot the House 
ofCommons, ‘he Speaker, attended 
by aconsiderable number of Members, 
accordingiy went up to the House of 
Peers, aud on coming up to the bar, ad- 
dressed himself to his Majesty in the 
folowing speech ; 

Most Gracious Sovercign, 


_ “We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
‘oval subjects, the Commons of Great 
Bntain and freland in Parliament as- 
sembled, approach the foot of your Ma- 
festy’s throne, with sentiments of un- 
feigned joy and reverence. 

“The bill which I hold in my hand 
Completes the Supplies tor the present 
year. “hese, Sire, we have appropriat- 
td to the farther support of your Ma- 
iesty’s Househuld, and the honour and 
Ciguity of your-Crown, to the military 
Gcience of the realm, and to the various 
“€rvices of your extended Empire. In 
Providing for these grants, large in their 
amount, and commensuratew ith the ex- 


¢ An act for granting to his Majesty 

certain Sum of Morey out of 
the Consolidated Fund of Greet 
Britain, and for applying acertsain 
Sum cof Money therein 
© ed, for the service of Great Bri- 
‘tain forthe vear 1$04, and for 
further appropriating the Supplies 
pran'ed im this ©: Parlige 
‘ 


ment: 


traordinary demands of the times in 
Which we live, we have nevertheless 
Steacily persevered in our former course, 
Y raising a large proportion of our sup- 
within the year; and we have 


‘© To which your Commons, \ ith all 
humility, treat your Majesty's Royal 
Assent.” 
The Roval Assent having been given 
to this Bill, his Majesty closed the Ses- 
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His Maj sty was dressed 10 regimien- 
tals, loohed remarkably wel, ana M 
4 od spirits, and read the S| vecch with 
his usual clearness and d dist! 
number of elegant women were in the 
House of Peers. ‘Phe day was 
ablv tine, and the sight of our be ives 
being, from recent circum: 
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fd in the last Sessi on of Parliament, for 
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the 42d year of his present Ma yjesty, for 


the prices at which grain, 
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urposes therein mentionedeAn act to 
obviate cert in i icouveniencies in the 


execution of au act for granting a con- 
te:bution on the Profit saris ing trom pro- 
per ofes , trades, and offices--- 
Ana ct for r the appointment 


ot em missioners ty actin the execu- 
act tor granting to his Majes- 
ty ac on the profits arising 
trom: Lroperty, professions, trades, and 
evices.- An act for confirming the pro- 
Visions of an Bit so far as the same pro- 


the import of malt into Ireland ; 
g the power given to 


Lerd Leeutenan: of protibiting the 
ats and watmeal in the distilla- 
tn Jrela act to 
=ermit certain ithe OMee of 
Ordnance, and t Quarte r-Master-Ge 
yeral, ta and reccive letters free 
the duty of postage.---An act for 
further continuing for seven years, an 


ersons 


acy tow encouraging the manufacture of 


tther, by lows 


ring the duty payable on 
tac ob oak bark. -An act 


fo, feviving, amending, and iurther 

continuin # sevcral laws relating to the 
’ 

miore eficctual encouravement of the 


fisceries---An act to amend an 
ttling disputes that may arise 
masters and workmen enga- 
ced in the cotton manufacture in Eve ig 
land--eand to several acts respecting 
‘elind, some English road acts, and 
ton private acts. 
fuly 28, Royal Assent was gi- 
wen in virtue of a commission from his 
to---An act to repeal the seve- 
i. duties under the Commissioners for 
the duties upon stamped vel- 
lum, parchment, and paper in Great 
sritain, and tu grant new and addition. 
ai dutres in liga thereof---An act for 
09,0001. Irish Cur- 
Preasury bills, for the ser- 
rela: id---Au act for granting 
annuities to the Pro; orietors ot 
acts passed inthe 
2d years of his present Ma- 
he betrercollection of 
enue of Customsand Ex. 
cise dreland- to permit the 
warehousing of Spirits in Ireland for ex- 
portation. -.An act for appointing Com- 
missioners to inquire into the fees, gratui- 
liss, perquisites, and emoluments in the 
several pu lic offices in Ircland, and to 
correct the abuses therein--- Aa act toa- 
mend certain of the provisions of an 
Act respecting the purchase of lands 


2sum of § 
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Faisil wil 
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ice of 
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and hereditaments for the public seryic 
---An act to alter, amend and rep 
More effectual, an act passed in th ‘ 
Sent Session, for augmenting his Me; its 
ty’s regular forces, and for the gradual 
on of the Militia---an Act: ex. 
plain an act of the present Session, fo; 
ame ndin: gthe acts rela ‘Ng to Corps a 


yeomanry id volunteers in Great Bri. 
Tain, resyic gece noney 
received by volunteer officers. -an Ac 
for warely USING zoos at the new Dock 


at London, and to several Enelisn 
aid private acts. 

Ply 30.--The Royal Assent was 
given to an act to regulate the iv port. 
ation and exportation ot corn, and the 
bounties and duties pavable thercon, 
and to an Act for the relief of certain 
insolvent debtors ia England. 

SCOTS APPEALS. 

The following is an accurate list of 
the appeals from the Court of Session 
brought before the House of Peers last 
Session, with their determinations ge- 
neéerally :--- 

1. Curisrie 7. Provproor.---This 
was a claim of the Tradesot Perth, who 
contended that their sons and sons-in- 
law had, by charter and usage, aright 
to become members of the Guildry In- 
corporation, ‘The Court of Session 
decided against 
with costs. 

ze 7%. 
drawn. 

3. Naprer v. 

4. Granam of Balgowan Hore 
Weir, and the Lorp Apvocate. This 
cause related to the division of the late 
Marquis of Annandale’s personal Pro- 

perty among 

3. Lonp 
Vit hdrat Vile 

6, Sir Ropert Apercronsy «Capt. 
FLEMING, respect! the 
rights of voting of certain freeholders, 
at the las st election of a represe nitative 
the county of Stirling.---4fi mei 

Honrer and Orners v Barb? 
and OTHERS, respecting sal- 
mon fishings in the river Tay. vin 
appellants had let the fishings to at 
persons, who inclosed part of the 
with net work, which let in the fi 
when the tide fowed, and reve 
their escape when it ebbed, and ha : 
so made a leader of the same materia!’ 


sure 
to decoy the fish into the ince ‘a 
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«which injured the Respondents in the 
higher parts river. ‘The Court 
ot Session tound this mode Legal, and 
ordered the machinery to be removed, 
Affirmed, 

boxe of QuFENSBERRY Mac- 
Mvapo.-- Settled by the Parties at the 
recommendation of the Lord Chancel- 
lor. 

9. GRIEVE CUNNINGHAM,---Remit- 
ted to the Court of Session. 

ro. v. Hoa, respecting Mrs 
Lasuiey’s claim to the share of her fa- 
ther's moveable property at the time of 
her mothe:’s death, kK.own in Scotland 
by the of Jus Kelictae, and to her 
share of Bank of Se. tland Stock, as 
subject to her Legitim, &c.---The In- 
teriocutors were reversed to the effect 
of finding, that Mrs Lashley’s legitim 
ex'ends over all the Bank sha:es trans- 
ferred by Roger to ‘Phomas Hog, to 
purchase Jands, and to all the shares of 
which Roger profited by the dividends. 
Thit Mr Hogg’s domicile was in Scot- 
and at the time of his wife's death, and 


73 
chat the appellant’s jus resicte ‘is there- 
fore not disappointed by the contract df 
Marriage, or by the marriage having 
taken place in England. A remit was 
made iv apply this judgment. In other 
respects the interlocutors are aflirmed 35 


and the cross appeal, which was not en- 


tcred in due time, is dismissed. 
tr. ARROY KERR, fespecting 
ther the Appeliant was lable to pay @ 
bill of 
Recapitulation, 


Affi med - 5 

Affirmed in part, and Reversed in 
part - - I 
Withdrawn - - 3 
Settied by the Parties + I 
Total 13 


During the last Twenty Sessions of 
Parliament, Two Hundred and Thirty- 
Bight Appeals from the Court of Ses- 
sion have been determined by the 
House of Lords, enly Thirty-five of 
which have been totally Reversed. 
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GERMANY 

EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
VIENNA, August 15. 
THE infermation contained ia the 
4 Vienna Gazette of this day’s date 
* exceedingly interesting. It announces 
fo the public the result and secret of the 
“respondence or negociations of this 
Court, in revard to acknowledging the 
new Imperial family of France. The 
family of Bonaparte will be acknow- 
edged as such, and the title of Heredi- 
wed J Lmperor of Austria will be ac- 
wed in return by. the Archducal 
sue The communications given in 
aia Gazette of this day are as fol- 
se: His Royal, Imperial, Apostolic 
-ajesty, arrived in this city on the roth 
“St. trom Baden, to assist at an extra. 
1804, 


9 


ordinary conference of State, at which 
were present his Royal Highness the 
Archduke Charles, the Archduke Pala. 
tine of Tiungary, the Chancellor of 
Hungary, that ot Bohemia and Austria, 
that of Transylvania, the avernicus of 
Hungary, and the President of the 
Chamber of Finances and of the Bank. 

“ In consequence of the supreme de- 
termination which has been declared m 
this Council of State, the following pa- 
tent is published: 

PATENT. 

“ We, Francis If. by the Grace of 
God, elected Emperor of the Romans, 
always August, King of —— of 
Hungary, and Bohemia, of Galiicia, 
Lodomeria, &c. Archduke of Austria, 
Duke of Burgundy and Lorrain, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, &c. Ke. : 

“Though we have already 
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by the Divine will, and by the choice of 
the Electors of the Roman and Germa- 
tic Empire, to a dignity which leaves no 
yoom to desire any augmentation of ti- 
tles and consideration, it is, however, 
our duty, in our quality of Chief of the 
Austrian House and Monarchy, to pro- 
vide for the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of that equality of hereditary titles 
and dignities with the first Sovereigns 
and Powers of Europe, which belongs 
to the Sovereigns of Austria, both on 
account of the ancient lustre of their 
Tfouse, and in regard to the extent and 
population of their estates, comprehend- 
ing independent kingdoms and princi- 
Paiities, so considerable, and which have 
been secured to them by possession, a- 
greeably to the mghts of nations, and by 
treaties. 

* ‘To establish, in a durable manner, 
this perfect equality of rank, we have 
determine@, and think ourselves autho- 
riged, after the example which has been 
given usin the preceding century by 
the Imperial Court of Kussia, and that 
which isnow given to us by the new 
Sovereign of France, to confer also on 
the House of Augtria, as far as relates to 
its independent stat-s, the hereditary ti- 
uc of Kmprror. We have therefore 


resolved, after mature reflec! 10n,solemn- 


ty co assume and to estdéhhish, for us and 
for our successors, in the unalterable 
possession of our independent Kingdoms 
and States, the title and dignity of HE- 


REDITARY EMPEROR Of AUSTRIA (as the’ 


denomination of our House,) ‘in such a 
manner that atl our Kingdoms, Princi- 
palities, and Provinces, shall invariably 
Tetam the titles, constitutions, preroga- 
tives, and relations, which they have hi- 
therto enjoyed, 

** According to this supreme deci- 
sion and declaration, we decree and e- 
nact— 

“ ¥, That tmmediately after our title 
of Elected Emperor of the Romans, 
shall he inserted that of Here ditary Em- 
peror of Austria, after which, shall fol. 
low our other titles of King of Germa- 
ny, Bohemia, Hungary, &c, then those 
of Archduke of Austria, Duke of Sty- 
mia, &c. and those of the other heredita- 
ry countries. But as since our acces- 
sion tothe throne there have successive- 
lv taken place, in the possessions of our 
house, several changes, which have been 
contrincd by sclemn treaties, we at the 
same time make Krown the 
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tioned titles newly regulated according 
to the present state of things, and o.! 
wall is, that they be introduced and en. 
ployed in future, 

“UL. The title of Imperial Prince an. 
of Imperial Princess shall be given oy, 
conferred with that of Archduke an, 
Archduchess, as well as of Royal Hug), 
ness, to our descendanis of both sexe. 
and to those of our successors in th: 
sovereignty of the House of Austria. 

“* TEE. As all our kingdoms and othe: 
PCssessions must retain, without restric. 
tion, their present denominations and 
relations, this is understood in particu. 
lar of our kingdom of Hungary, and of 
the countries which are united to it, and 
also of such of our hereditary states as 
have hitherto been in immediate rela. 
tion with the Germanic Empire, which 
ought an future to preserve the same re. 
Jations with it, agreeably to the privile. 
ges granted to our House by the Empe. 
rors our predece: ors. 

“ TV. We reserve to ourselves the 
right of determining hereafter the so- 
lemnities which shai] take place at our 
coronation, and that o7 Our successors as 
Hereditary Emperor. ‘f house, however, 
which were practised at cur coronation, 
and that of our predecessors, as King u: 
Hungary and Bohemia, shall continue 
to subsist in future without any change, 

‘This declaration and ordinance 
shall be published and carried into exe- 
cution throughout all our herea.tary 
king Joms and states, without delay, ana 
in the accustomed forms. We have no 
doubt that all our states and subjects 
will receive with gratitude and patriotic 
interest this disposition, the object of 
which is to raaintain the consideration 
of the Austrian Monarchy. 

“ Done et Vienna, tle tith Au 
gust 
GRAND TITLE. 

We, Francis il. by the Grace of Gov, 
ected Emperor of the Romans, pe 
August, Hereditary Emperor ot ne 
tria, King of Germany, Jerusaiera, 
gary, Bohemi2, Dalmatia, Croatia, el 
voriv, Gallicia, Ledomeria ; Archduke 
of Austria; Duke of Lorraine, vow 
Salzbourg, Stvria, Corinthia, and Cee 
ola; Grand Duke of 1 ransylvani3; 
Margrave of Moravia} Duke of Pace 
temberg, Upper and Lower 
ma, Placentia, Guastalia, Auschwit? 
Zator, ‘Teschen, Frioul, and 


Prince of Suabiza, Eichstact, 


¢ 
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Trent, Brixen, Perchtolsgaden, and 
Lindau; Princely Count of Habsbourg, 
{yrol, Rybourg, Goricia, and Gradis- 
ka; Mergrave of Burgau, Upper and 
Lower Lusatia; Landgrave of the Bris- 
gau, Ortenau, and Nellenbourg ; Count 
ot Monsfort and Hoheneins, ot Upper 
and Lower Hohenberg, Bregentz, Son- 
nenberg and Rothentels, Blumeneck, 
and Hofen; Lord of the March of 
Esclavonia, Verona, Vicenza, and Pa- 
dua, &e. 

(liere follow the Grand Titles tn Latin.) 

The new letters of credit of his Apos- 
tolic, Roval and Imperial Majesty, to 
the Emperor of the French, will be sent 
without delay to Count Philip de Co- 
bentzel. 

Couriers were dispatched with this 
intelligence, which 1s doubly important 
in the present conjuncture, to Paris and 
Petersourgh.—Wiexna Court Gaxettes 


VIENNA, Aug. 18. 


The followmg Note has been trans- 
mitted by the Vice Court and State 
Chancellor to the Corps Diplomatic at 
Vienna 

“His Imperial Majesty has command- 
ec the Undersigned Vice Court and State 
Chance!lor to notify to M » that his 
Majesty has been pleased to assume the 
agnity of Hereditary Emperor of Aus- 
‘ra, and to cause himself to be pro- 
cammed as such. 

“M—— ts requested to communicate 
ris to his Court. the Emperor hopes 
that this communication will be receiv- 
*s In @ Manner pertectiy agreeable to the 
connection which so happily exists be- 
‘ween the two Sovereigns ; and that the 
object ot the same will be considered as 
acapted to publiecircumstances. Indu- 
ced by these to assume the Imperial 
“lgnity, lis Majesty is at the same time 
convinced that this resolution cannot in 
manner be detrimental to the rela- 
which he stands qo the German 

‘pire, and the diffefent countries 


— compuse the Austrian Monar- 
hy, 


* The Undersigned assures M—— of 

his most particular esteem.” 
y His Imperial Majesty has appointed a 
rtand Couneil of State to be held on 
ist inst. under the Presidency of 
Chamberlain, the Prince ot 
erg, and attended by the Prin- 
Chancelior, and other ofh- 
¢ Court, in which the ceremo- 
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nial of the Coronation, and the festivi- 
ties on the occasion, will be arranged, 


The most important article of this 
day is anote given in to the Diet by 
the Swedish \iinister, in Consequence 
ot the notiucation delivered to the Diet 
by Count Stadion, of the Emperor of 
Germany having declared himself Here- 
ditary Emperor cf Austria. The Swe- 
dish Note 1s drawn up in very guarded 
language, but it sufficiently marks his 
Majesty’s disapprobation of the measure. 
It is as follows, :— 

“In consequence of the Note deliver- 
ed in to the Diet on the 2 sth inst. by the 
Excellent Legations of the Eiectorate 
of Bohemia and Archduchy of Austria, 
relative to the Austrian Imperial title, 
the undersigned Envoy has it in com- 
mission to declare, that his Majesty the 
King of Sweden certainly teeis the sin- 
cerest participation in every thing that 
can tend to promote the advantage ot 
gratification of his Imperial Majesty and 
his imperial House: Yet, as a guarantee 
of the Constitution of the Empire, and 
still more as an estate of the Empire, 
he cannot but conceive that the object 
to which the Note relates, from its m- 
separable connection with the composi- 
tion of the German Empire, ought not 
merely to be notified to the Dict, but 
made the subject of a discussion which 
may give all the Members of that As- 
sembly an oppertunity of expressing 
their opinions on Constitutional grounds. 

(Signed) “ 
Ratisbor, Aug. 26. 


Upon this very extraordinary measure 
of the Emperor of Germany, the Lon- 
don prints make the following pointed 
reflections : 

In the first view of this singula¥-pro- 
ceeding, no important poutical 
quence may be supposed to arise trom 
it, the new title being only assumed by 
the House of Austria, with relation to ite 
independent states, and noi intended ta 
supersede the constitutional title of e/ecte 
ed Emperor of the Romans.—But as it lese 
sens the iniluence of rank and ttles, 
resulting from transmitted rights, and 
sanctioned by along course of ages, i 
may tend to excite an indifference an the 
opinions of mankind, that may shake 
those principies of allegiance, and that 
reverence for illustrious sulers, which 
are 
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Austria cannot expect to derive stabuili- 
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lecees himself a and inferior poe 
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spon Europe to compli- 
oN } Cit t! “ror 
many Das cone in the present instance. 
tr! been apparent that, although 
ho.d his rec ition ot the Usurver: 
nut here rae n ONY the 
3.0 ror of the Trench, but even holds 
Aimupas amodel, and pleads his 
ample In justification of his own con. 
vuct. House of Austria d not 


devise any 
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nish the lustre and sully the elorvy of a 
tongiine ot dlustrious Prine 
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\ privare letter from Vierna, cf the 
22d August, states some ot Bonaparte’ 
intrigues at that Court, previous tot 
icte revoluti Mmarv step oi he Ai 


Paris, our Court, aS wei 25 Mos 
St Petersburgh and Berun, had b 
sounded as to what manner they weu 


revara sucia an alle Gs d 


immediately sent by it to Russia: 
A 

Prussia, to. o} iin CF 


Cabinets. We were soon 


ternicn, thai whateve: ¢ 
Ge termine on krance, 
proved al mn i, by 
L on ‘ lone gs h 
Haparce Co! ait Lille 


brenen G vyernment. 
be fore the Out w+ Pet i 
subject, a courier brougnt to 
count of Bonaparte s invisivs 
™m in murder ot tic . 
“Lhe coolness before ou 
Th 
tween Russia and France 
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hid time to answer our duesuc™ 
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the emy trom the Ind, Whichth- | 
occupied to the southward of the tort | : 


eize the furtaked wilace of D 

the read bs 
Colcnci Stevenson was to pass towards 
Lavada. Hoth these detachments «uc- 
ceeded. On ihe both 
MareLed 220M a.bechpuor, Col, sieven- 
aus by Danse rypaum, 
and my C.Viston towards the southern 
tace of the jort From that 
dav tilbthe on wheel a: Vv 
Stevenson broke ground tear Labada, 
troops fas Gavision Went tarcugh 
series Services, With ihe 
itinust Chearuiness and petseverance. 
Phe heavy ordnance abd stores were 


} ee sur Ti} } 


throuceh ravines, tor Necriv tne whoite 


DV the Thaue tor 


the north tace of tue fort, coiusistine of 


1ron eighteen pounders, luree iron 


pounders, and two five-inch howitzers. 

On the same might the troops of mv 
division constructed a batterv for two 
-tweive poundersonthe 
Mountain under the southern gate. to 
craw the enemy's atteniion to that 
quarter. Unfortunately the iron guns 
couid net be removed into the battery, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertions 
or the troops, and the tre of the brass 
roduced but little etfecr. 

Phe tre ot al. these batteries open- 
ed owthe m3th in the morning, and on 

I 


géth, at the breaches in the 


Wai. ofthe Outer ioit were prac ticab! 
ail the arrangements were made tor 
sturmng on tis dav 5 Lieut.-Col, 


ot the regiment commanded 
the partv zor the storm, consisting of 
thefiank companics oi thee eqihrecn nent, 
ind i. eut.-Col, Haliburton’s brigade, 


with Lieut-Co'’. Maclean's brigaue tn 
the reserve. “t the same ur | mede 
ard.to craw 


che eniy s attention to that quarter, 
one under saieut.-Col. Waiiece, consist- 
ine toe 74th regunent, five companies 
Ot the and the rst battallion the 
soth reciment on the north-west sate. 
the troops advanced about ten in 


be morning. ‘Lhe detachment under 
¢*t. 
ssteut.-Col, Chalmers arrived at the 


horth-west cate at the moment the 
enemy were endeavourme to escape 
through it trom the ent of. Col, 
scorps, whieh had been sent 
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nV S Larsson was numerous: 
Comsisted of IN Ul S, and a treat 
part ot Bury &.: regular infantry, 
which’ had escaped m the battle ot 
ATgaum, OV oing 


himse thev were all rmied wit! ihe 
Companv’s new muskets and bayonets ; 
vast numbers weie killed, paiticularly 
at the Citerent gates. 

The service has been performed, I 
hope, with small loss on our side 5 no 
otheer has been Kil ed, and none wound. 
ed, that I have heard of, excepting 
Lieut.-Col. Kenny, of the rege 
ment, and Lieut. Young of the 2d batt. 
ion of the 7th. 

n the performance of this service ail 
the good qualities ot British troops have 
been conspic uous toa cegree which 
have selc lom witnessed. In bringing on 
their ordnance and stores to the poirt 
Ot att ack, the troops ot Colones: Steven: 
son's division periormed the most 

rious work with a zeal for the service, 
end a patience and perseverance never 

surpassed 5 and, when opposed to the 
enemy, their conduct shewed the same 
gailant spirit that has carried the Brito 
troops through so many difficu.ties tu 
the course of this War. 

‘Che General, in the conclusion, part! 
cularizes a number of officers wie 
ereatly distinguished themselves, 
be-tows the highest encomiums on the 
Courage and conduct. Tie quantity o of 
property taken had not been scertals 
ed, but the General supposes it woud 
not be much, 

Return of the Kilied and WWeun jed at th 
dee >and storm of Gauls chur. 


General Wellestey's DivistonnE 
peans. 2 wounded; Natives, 
wounded, and 1 missing. 


’ 
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Killed end 


; 
vat. oth reget. 5 
Lieut.-Cul, Kenhv, Commanding tie 


ist bat. auth regt. NAL and luicutenant 


Pariov, ot the ed vat. 7ta rept. N. I. 


W unded, 

Keturn of Grdnence, found ia the 
stand of enolish arms, 159 wall-pueces, 


avariety of Country arms not yet 

Tt appears from the same dispatches, 
that this important war is concluded 


bv treaties of peace signed with the 
Herar and Dowlut Row Sem. 
dia, th former on the ot em. 


ber 1893, the latter on the 3oth of the 
éme month, which have been tsansmit- 
ted to the Governor General. 


@REALY WITH THE RAJAM OF BERAR. 


There shall be pernetual peace and 
frendship between the Fast India Com- 
pany and the Kayah ot Berar, who cede 
to the Company, 1 perpetual SOVE- 
reignty, the province of Cuttack, 
cluding the port and distriet of Bila. 
sore; and all the territories of which 
he has collected the revenues jointly 
with the Soubah of the D icon The 
lorts of Neroalia and Gaui! gh are to 
remain 1) possession of the 
ail places io the southward, me to the 
West of the river Wurdah, to be givea 
up to the British Government. Dis- 
tricts amounting to 4 lacks of rupees 
perannum,e ontignous to those fort. 
tobe given up to the Raiahe The R 
yan e7 tirely renounces ail claims on the 
territori the British Government, 
eeced a8 above, and on those of the Sou- 
bah ofthe Dekan. Razah enoares 
NeVer to tuke , or retain in } iss service, 
lan, ar the subjects of any 


an v nehy 1 


European or American ower, 
“3) hay be at war with the Britich Go- 
nent, or any British subiect, Euro- 
ped native, without the consent of 


the 
the ( nN pany. ‘The Kast India Com- 
'y enoage not to assist or countenance 


Ne R contente d relations or subjects of 
ne the Gov rnments shall reside at 
me Court of the other. ‘The Rajah 
nee idherence to the 
ICV formed by him and Seindia and 


atta Chiefs, against the Com- 


Fureign Intell: 


pouy.e “Phe treatw shall be ratified by 
jah ia 8 davs, at wihich time the 
tor the cession of the ceded ter- 
ritorics are to be delivered over, aud 


Orders 


TRUATY WITH SCINDIA. 


There snail be perpetual peace and 
firendship between the Hon. Eust Incia 
Company and their 
jah Jah Dowlut R 
Gta cedes to the Company, in perpetua. 

icignty, all bis torts, territories, 
and rights, im the Dooab, and country 
situated between the fumna and the 
(saneges, and m the countries to the 
north ware of the K hsat Jeypoor and 
Croodepoor, and of the Rajalot Gaohud 5 
the forts of Broach and Ahmednugeer, 
and ali the territorres which belonge a 
to him previous To tue war, situated to 
the sourhw. irdofthe Adyantee m- 
cluding Gooaepur 
between that range ot hills and them 
ver Godevery. Seindia renounces all 
claims on the fors, ter:tories, &c. so 
ceed, and aticlaims upon the British 
(government and thera lies, the Soubah 
of ihe Dekan, and Anaud Kow Cnuck- 
war, ‘Phe tort of Asseer Gur, the 

f Berhampore, the torts of Powanghur 
and (ot bud, and the territories m Can- 
deish and the Guzerat, depending ow 
these furts, shall be r: stored to Scindia. 
Ki naving een represented that the fa- 
mily of Sc d haviae bong heid, as & 
gift from the Kings of Hincostan, the 
districts situated to the northward of the 
countries of the of jevp or ang 
Goode poor; and tat ianc. Aindostan, 
ceded bythistreat are eld by the fami- 
iv of the late Ma: Scindiaand others, 
would suffer much distress, de- 
prived ofthe advantages they enjoy in that 
country, it is agre om that these ditricts 
and lands shail stilt continue to he held 
in Eraum and in Jaghir, under the pro- 
tection of the Company 5 and that ne 
Adividents may incur loss, or sutter dis- 
tress, the Company shall either pay pens 

sions, or grant lands in Jaghir, provided 
the total amount does not exceed 17 
lacks of rupees per annum. The Bri- 
tish treaties with feudatories of Scindia 
are confirmed; the latter renounces all 
claims upon the persons with whom such 
treaties have been made, and proclaims 
them to be independent of his Govern. 
‘dia renounces all claims upen 
esto anterfere ne 


allu | Mahra- 
Scm- 


‘ 


YT, and ilotherd istricts 


ment. Secu 
Shah Alium, and engag 


furihes 


ma 15 4vatiVes, 7 42 
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further im the 
fo ave 


has terminated a wai, in whic 


Saii!, Courage, and perseve. ance 
aii ELE OF1CETS SOlulers 

- 
ot 2rmy, ever 
ec passec, and th 
success must tend t } 
‘ rect 11) 
ra Ostan. 
\ tHe I MING 
a! l eresting 
Lal Visit to the 
7 ¢ > + i ‘ + 


t. tna. Koval presence by the 
1. } 
hah. Phe crowd m tone city wes so 


thit procession could with 
dulodiv make wav to the pal-ce. 
Ac the Conmiander m Chiet 


SCuce, muna me uniorlunate ana 

Tere) } oppres ec bye: the 

sccun ‘red cafamuities of ave, de- 


tied ext erie foverdy, Na sOss 


C f, stat ad ubdera Sinall canopy, tie 
} i ii¢ state, WIth every 
extcrnal apne nce of the Misery of 
= } } af 
j CA Nas deen tne e€ect of 
cre Such was the state o 
it Whol ™m tlie Frenca 
Qo sui Tt 


Imposs.ble to describe the im- 
resstom the Commauder in 


mits 
In the metaphorical 


of Asia, tae native rnews-wri- 

‘ O tye € interesting sce 

] > ceciared, thatth Emperor reco. 
\ i fj excess of Joy. 

AN adaition to many marks of favour 
anu Cona’ scension on the part of the 
Emperor, he immediately conferred on 
fseneral Lake the seecd title the Eme 


In consequence of the brilliant termi- 
nation of the wars in India, and of the 
Keeat accession of tetittory and glory, 
woich has been the resuit of the unpa- 
val er of our troops in second- 
nig the well- aid plans ot the Goveru- 
Meat, a public meeting was held of the 
Heitish whabitants of Calcutta, on the 


of last. Mr Speke was 


Fireign Lotellisence. 


NOT 


Ca:led to tre Chav 


SOiVed O prese!r ail 


cellency the Go Vernor Gene: 


happy restoration of peace to the 


tineat of it j AU Was 18) 
. 
\* } 
OP T530Ci. we D . a 
+> 
as a testimony wi the stuse which they 
Us. aif va Cs UCict 
; 
Mmxcéiiency to the Bast Indi: \ 
ena to his « ¢ 
ACSC iIVed, d SWOT, ¢ Value 
OF Foook ve presented to the Mencura- 


ble Majo Gseperai We lesley, n tbe 
of the iwhabitarts of this settle 
inent, as a testinony of the sense wi 
they ente tam of the services render: 
by him to the East india Company aid 
to lus country. 

And it was resolved, Tha 
cellency Marquis Wellesiey be respe 
fully solicited to c unicate these re. 
solutions to General Lake and Mor 
General Welicsiev. 

FRENCH ATTACK UPON BENCOOLEN. 

Oiunthe 2d of D cein last, a Prenca 
équauron of one mip of So guns ane 
three frigates, a'tacked the I | 
Bencoolen, and iheir SUCCESS IS 
edin the Fiench s, in the foik 
ing dispatch from Rear al Lin 
Commander of th 


force in India, to the 

rine, dated on board tne 


Road of Bencovlen, December 3: 15° 
Citizen have tie 


nour you oi 
o T have 
from the isle of Reurmon. 2 have to 


under the an English mer 
man, (the Countess ot! Suthertane eh 
Indiaman,) 1500 tons, Benga 
China, car ying S$! ixteen guns, ang vs wh 
ed at many ‘millions. Ty mission We 
to make an attack upon the 
Sumatra. Lefore L entered the 
of Sunda, I was desirous 
they had any vessels 10 Ros 
Bencoolen ; and vesterday Td = 
six, but the night forced me t0 . 
ata distance. In th morning, the ¥© 


yr $2 fet 
seeing me at 


island Os 


anchor, ran le 


| 

| 
| 

Co ict ont re ine OCtde 

Se 


ef me the name of my Givision, 
what fleet it belonged. I 


5 yuthward of Bencoolen. 


Thosted fnelish colours, on which an 


Jyelsh pilot was sent otf to demand 
aud to 
employed 
his pilot to anchor betore Bene: olen, 
cannon of Fort 


it of the fire of the 


Joont at the same time La Semil- 


ante, un Moterd,and Le Bareeau, 
Hi in, t to destroy 
Enelish vesse’s as they night find 

Tf 2nd notwi I r th ot 
tittle fort, whieh discharged several 
jut tnouwt er©re t, tl ty vesseisS 
fuliled their mission. Six vessels were 
burnt by the Enelish themscives, and 
twowere burnt by us, together with 
three arge magazines of the Company, 
hiled with pepper, rice, and opin. 
bhesam inn istaken *, a5 w ell as 

| 


‘ 
Wo brigs—Lhe loss of the English 


mav be ly estimated at about ten or 
tweive } of ancs. could have 
Cesiroyed the teawn of Bencovlen,. but 
We are not at war with the natives, and 
I did Hot nto mmutate the « ‘oduct of 
Curenemies, by endeavouring to injure 
midis thout an object. 

“ The vessels lost by the English 
Were richly laden, and hed come trom 


A Lie ute iant al Ua 
Sen acannon spot, and two 


Men were woundet. At Solabar we 
ected private rop rty, ana 
magazines of the Com; pany 5 
Mh conduct procured us the confidence 
G tic innabitants. I have no sick ; t the 
Crews are 


tre in geod he ralth, and Tamcen- 
inuine mu 2 
vines My cruize. Heaith and respect, 


{ Sit IN rs 
Lrnors. 

account appears not to be 
, \ geerated, 2s the advices to 


‘ 


t 


UNprovided 


iTalvcinents with the natives to 
; the retreat of the gentlemen of 


a 


i 


the Britis 


tius, 


| Government simp! 
hat the Commissioner at Fort Marlbo. 
being appissed of the satling of 

French squadron from the Mauri- 
apprehending a visit, and being 
ed with the means to resist it, 


-lictoey: he was thus enabled to re- 

the Company’s property 
Places OF Sat ty, and to destroy such 
Must otherwise have failen into the 
of the er 


14 


* This is a mistake. 
Plans 


10 


foreign Lntellizence 


ATTACK UPON THE CHINA FLEET. 

Phe French squadron sicered afters 
wards for the Straits of Malacca, in or 
der to intercept the Company's feet 
from China, which consisted ci 106 
large ships, very deepiy lacen, and 
which were ¢X} pected to leave China na 
February. The f fleets met onti.cm5th 
of that month, the expr ted etiack was 
made, when, by tre callantry and 
of the sev eral Captains and crews of the 
Indiamen, the French were beat off 
with loss. ‘he tollowing «ccount of 
this brave action was transmaiicd to 
the Company by Captain Nathamel 
the Earl Carmbden, Comme- 
dore of the fleet :— 

Forthe information of the 
Court, i ave to acquaint 
the Earl Cambcen was dispatched trom 
Canton by the Sele Committee, the 
of January last, and the ships War- 
lev, Alired, Royal George, Coutts, 
W Ganecs, Earl otf Abercaven- 
ny, Heary Acds.cton, Bombay Castile, 
Cumberland, rseishiure, Ware 


1} 


Dance 


Hon. 


’ 
UU, tual 


rep ta a and Oce were put un- 
der my Oiders Commanders 


2iso the JAC id dur oll Ds ana "the 


country shins, Lord Castierea h, 
ton, David Scott, “Minerva, Acarsier, 
harioite, Frendship, Shaw Kiss a Roo, 
haungeer, Giweil, and Neptune, were 
ut under mv charye, to convoy as far as 
our Courses lay in the same direction. 

‘ Our passige down the river was 
tedious, and the fiect much dispersed 5 
the ships being under the direction of 
their several Chinese pilots, L couid not 
kKeepthem collected as wished, 

“We passed Macao Roads on the 
night of the sth of February, end, 
on the 14th at day-break, we saw Pulo 
Auro bearing V.S.W. and at 8 A.M. 
the Roval George made the signal for 
four strange saline SW. 
made the signal fur the Alfred. Royal 
George, Bombay Castle, and Elope, to 

co down and examine, and Lieut. Pow- 
ler r, of the Royal Navy, late Command- 
er of the Porpoise, and passengsr with 
me, having handsomely oifered to co im 
the Gange § brig, and lispeect them near- 
ly, afterwards sent her down likewise, 
and from their signals I perceived it 
was ap enemy's squadron, con ‘sisting of 

a line-of-battie ship, three lngates, and 
a hr ig. 

T recalled the look-out ships, and for- 
md the line of battle in ciose order. 


| 
| q 
| 
| 
Ng 
| 
a 
‘ 
+ 
j 
} 
uit 
‘ I 
4 
“ag, 
i 
i} 
t 7 
Je Sept At 


Fore? gn Ini 


c.ose uv 
nomentary 


ittackK there, and pre- 


Dai ito Su ia at the 


iV we peiceived maui to 


ne Ui 


night, men at the GUartcrs at 
OF Tie We SaW tue ene- 
tO, > €u Our colours, 


come 
suips hoisted 


im vattie 1f ne chose to 


Dal Lite 


com formed the orcer of 

is red Our Course under 

ai! tac nemy then inlied their 
$3) 2 cage TOM args . 

“Ata PLM. finding they proposed 

o ea proper sec 

fo attack, 14d cndeavour to Cut olf our 


} 
ich and iy 


gowii upon him, and encate in succes- 
Tire Rov. tiie lead- 


enemy then forme 


snd then the 
angeuvre 


ng ship. the Ganges next, 
Camodea.— Chi 
periurmed, aud we stood te 
under a press of sal; the 
d in a very close line, 


and onened their fire on the headmost 
ships, which 4 by us till 
we appro i hime er, ‘Phe Roy- 
Geor uore t bruat of the actio 
and ox tart e enemy as he could 
perms oa e Ganges aud Earl Camb- 
acn Op ed ig as aS thelr 


away lO ihe €4Si 


thev could set. 


Mouth 
the immense 


guish 
stee 


guris could have etiect; but be 


other saps come 


made the s'enal to tack, an 
we anchored in 2 
Yor the 


tore 
into action, 
— their wind, and stood 
ard under all the sail 


he enemy 


P.M. I made the sienal fora 
m ral chace, and we pursued them 


the Stra ts, 


n fearing a longer pur- 
and considering 
property at stake, I 


swuation proceed 
entrance of the S:raits in the 
norning. As lone as we could distin. 
the “we perce:ved him 


ring to tue eastward, uncer a press 


or s 


her hull. 


“The Roval George had one man 

ind anotner wounded, many shot 
and more in 


$3800 uched either t 


Saus 


Cambden 


edlizence 


oY The Ganges, ana tt 


my seemed t 


esther tatiin > $hort or 


* Captain ‘Lim: 
George action 
manner. in jus! 


LUINV 


Ppa 0 
de i; 
i 


Lhe m 


mand: Crs, I must t, that every ‘ 
Ci¢ar and prepar SOF end 
as nad communication with aly st ai} 
or them during the tw davs we wers 
in presence oi the e: CMV, 4 tou 
UHnanimous in the cet nined 

tion to detend th: valuable 
entrusted to their cnarge to t 


tiemliv, Wikis 


successful event oi their ex uss and 
this wast econded by 
lant arcuur ot ail our oil Crs anc 1) 
COMP auies. 

On arri al at Malacca, we were 
formed that the squadron we had en. a 
ged Was that of bi - 
sisting of the Marengo, ot $4 cuns, 
cates, a corvette of 28, anda db. 


William, of 18 ¢ 


It appe 4 by sub 


thertbe | 
tavia to refit, where 
2<th February. On 
they sailed apain fo 


and arrived shout th 
without 
ships. 
On the 28th Febrt 
of Ma! acCda, 
the Albion 
who took charg 


meetmme Olher Li 


P tras 
Lil Vi 
‘ 
} 
r + 
ihe ssie Ol} 
miccie Ol chy. 


4 Yo 


the China fleet in wits 
and 
re 


ot the ticet to 


lena, where they arrived on the gta 
Tune, and sailed again on the t sth unde 
CONVO ot the Plantaces et: and 
Aucust this very \ 
rived ie oll ymoutih, Cou 
the following ship 
Thar 


Cumberland 
Warlev 
Altred 

Royal George 
Coutts 

xford 

nges 

Exeter 

Earl of Abergavenny 
ivenry \ddington 
Sombay Castle 
Hope 

Dorsetshire 

\\ arren Hastings 
Ocean 


. 
ambpaern 


an W, W.! 
tl 
ew Hienry Vv 
Jas. Farquharso’ 
— | 
Ropel Tur 


Je n Worcs 


> 

] rene© 
— 

4 

4 

li. 

\> 


| 
LO Odi i 
rear, made the s:gnal to 
} 
‘ 
a 
— Arch. 
ke r 
f ‘ 
og 
~ 


it 


ith the Carmarthen, from 


several last 


Together 


ay 
epcovlen, 

fom S Helena, making about 
hve sail in the whole. 

The Commanders of the above ships 
are all weil, with the exception of Capt. 
Paton, who died in China 


9 a nd was suc- 
of the Ocean, 


gy the chret officer, Mr Lockver. 

Ont thi Companys 
WuS Cain the S$cas, 


>the Peerhe 
} Vor to Ben vill, bs tiie Psyche 

ris Of 39 gu nS 


trom the Iste of 
engagement, 
Was Ki) 


men, Capt. Trehouart, 

¢,. alter an hour’s 
ipt. .aaciae, a passencer, 


and two seamen 
the 


wounced. The Aplin was sent to 

Isic ot France with part cf the crew, 
but tac Payche Kept cruizing tii the ed 
Oi Feuruarv, When taliine in witha Vor- 


the Freach Cap- 


tugucse trading shin, 


tau obliged her to tzke ot. board Capt 
Rogers aid the rest of his prisoners, 
who i Satcly landed at Calcutta 
the gth of J sary. “Phe Portuguese 
ave the Enelish every accom 
modation his ship contd afford. and Capr. 
Ropersa know ledges much civil tv aud 
gved treatuent on board th privateer. 

Phe Directors of the Fast India Com- 


beral and just gra- 
uce tor the noble SETVICES performe d 
b Chinese deet, have vored to the 
, Ore: rs, ind Seamen, the 
suns, tur thei gallant conduct 
ue Fre ch squadron: 
Comm \dore and 
ece Ville 20095, lo Capt. 
and citto 
ch of the other Ci; 


y 


} 


aimins and Moffat, 


And 


guineas, and a piece of plate 
#0 chi Fe CoS Surgeons Mates 
I 25 towains 59 
Atta 59 

4 to ( er 50 
Stn hipmen n 30 


80 Seamen, Ordinary 
eurreons 82 Seamen & Servants 
't Fowler, for the ser- 
Capt. Dance, 300 gui- 
piece of plate. 

amount to nearly fifty 
: feel au honest pride 
@CL OF Justice to these gallant 


? 
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witich t} 


n —thev ey 
preserved, on an made bv the 
rt private Vvesi- 
ments, is a! 

The “bo mrose the 
Comin ‘tee of lund 
Londe:. ve aiso Vase Obi 
mor. > \ ot the 


Captaims ¢ 
V5 > 
mins to abtaimn 

Count vi tue 


UNIVERSITY © 
“fi ve he 
the de oree of Doct 


the foliowing ventlen 


OF 


a SW Q 
© the } 
andcaswore 
rt Fowler 
ten to © 
me d ae w* 


the seamen whe 


board 


ve ds Ula 


ft FDINBURGH. 


uive i sity conlierréa 
r iti Med 
, after the usual 


private and public trials: 


FRON A 

Geo. Daniel Sprat, 
of Viremnie 

J is. D 

G, Padden Rond Ha- 


sel, of S. Carolia 
ENGLAND. 


FROM 


Chas. Pai ry 


William Silver 
Richard Heald 
Thomas Jethevs 
Geo, Ogilvie 
Js. Christian Lynch 
Jas. Shirred 
Ropert Caivert 


Willem Okes 


FROM 


Rob. Net. C: 
we phill 
Will 1 Dur th 
Raleigh 
Praneis Beams! 
Arthur 
Iiugh M‘Cormick 
Vm. Arinstr ng 


Thomes Doyle 


Hugh M‘Donald 
Joha Hynes 


——Cananche 


ssusConsidine 


Nit R A 


— fe 


Perrin 


— 
manche Tracheailst 
bulmonatt 
Meiitto 


— Tu ibus 


Ce 

Catiarho Epule- 
03. 

FLAND. 

De Vauccina 

— He. ratio? 

— ipilepsia 

i pi if [sid 
a 


— 


Oththulimia 

—_— Lumbri. 
ce le 

“ho 


ie 
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724 Affairs in Scctland. 


OF SCOTLAND. 
Jolin Nimmo De guibusdum Fetui 
propris 
Luce quam Respi- 
ratio ex Chemia 
accept 


Tames Stephen Curdiaca 
q oha Mackie Bulimia 
Vavlor — Disenteria 
Heury Dewar — Ophthalmia 
Rypti. 


Ui iversity conferred 


the deoree ct in on 
the follow rz gentlemen, after the usual 


pris ate anc 


CF SCOTLAND. 
Patrick Millar De 
Yames Scott — Dyrenteria 
Tobn Veitch me Partibus 


bilate praditis 


William Leslie Gavgrenz Conta. 
Continua Usi 


Exterizo 
FROM ENGLAND, 
Tames Woodman De Febre Intermit. 
tente 
Jobn Fred. Lampert —- Frigoris ty curan- 
do Typho Pras- 


be 


Lawson Whalley Rubeclz 


Thomas Nevins — Vermibus Intest?. 
FROM IRELAND, 
Pobert Martin De Rachiti ie 


Tohn Mavuire — Ophtlalnir 

Joseph Young Hyd: In- 


John Russel Isiera 
Sfortcous Mo: Tty Colica Pictonum 
James Ryan — Conticia 
FP.OM PORTUGAL, 
}. Recuiia da Costa De Fetre Intermite 
ve ite 
FROM VIRGINIA. 
Th. Blair Bannister De Frigt- 
Externo 
FROM ANTIGUA, 
Nicslas Nugent Quedam Colo Fervida 
propria 
Friday the roth Aucust, the annual 
EXamibition of the High School of E- 


Gnburgh ¢ touk place. ‘The Young C Gen. 


tlemen in the different C} 
through their exercis: a man 
did great honour to thes sely 
Masters. The 
guineas, the gift 
ter Muarray, was ed toM 
Geo. Forbes, son of Sir | 
of Pitsligo, Bart. Bankerin § 

Dux ot the Highest Clas 


On the one side:... 


C-rorcio For: 
Puero optime Merito Condiscipulorum 
Ann. Dom. MDCCCIY, 
On the other side :--- 
Pramium 


Schola EvINBUKGLASI 


£rices ber gid fer, Co) hance, 
Lond 
Wheat {Barley | Oats. 
Aur. 27. | 70 9731432 33 | 24 29 40 46 
3. 1 68 } 24 30 38 44 
10. | 66 73130 35 | 26 381 40 45 
17.174 77] 29 143.47 
970 21 20 44 


Prices of Grain Hac TON, 


3804. | Wheat. [ Barley. | Octs. | Peat 


Sede yeu | Je 

Aug. 3f.] 35 0 26 6 | 6] 20 0 

Sept. 7.] 34 

14.) 35 i 

35 246 

23. | 37 | 230 | 

Prices of Out Mea? in Edinburgh Market, 

per Pech, 

Sept. 4. 17d.—Sept. rn. 18. and 25, 1: 

Pease Meal sid. and ts. per peck. 


Civit Promorions. 
Sept.s. The has been piecste 


rant the dignity of Baron of the united 
of Great Britein and 


to Geraid Lake, Esc. 'G sveral and 


of his Majesty s 
the East Indies, and a heirs mae ¢ 


his body lawfully begotten, vy the? - 
stile, and title of Baron iKe, 
and Laswa: ys and ot Ast ten Ciinton, 2 
the county of Bucking ham: 

The Bu ig has als 0 been plea ased t 
appoint Major- General the Hon. : ree 
Wellesley to be one of the hai if 
Companions of the ie Hon. O: 
the Bath. unt 


ij 

— 


> ae 
« 
le Vi Tike 4 ty 
‘ 
. 
i 
Bla: 
‘ 


o 
} 
Tt 
\ 
‘ 
‘ 
\ { i } 
i . 
‘ 
+1 
4 
Gi J ANKRETVNic, 
bod Ci¥, IN Buckinvhan 
‘ 
“SE 4 + tle al 
sace a gentieman Ol 


common jabourer 
se aan 
beauty and genulue modesty 
were ile praise of the whole village 5 
wd by contorming herself to the ad- 
va ‘i WnO ,asd riwo 
on a Visit in the netehbour- 
won the heart of \TAINs, 
Waid receiving her a suitable educa- 
Hon, a her to the Alt iY of livn able 
Na Ice Written 2 21 tetul let- 
t entlemun, expressive of her 
vi hus kind idvi Wiach dues 


3. Petersburgh, his Serene 


Hie INCSS the THereditar EFInce Ci 
» to her Imperial Highness the 
NG er chess Marla Paulmia. 


17. At Glasgow, Robt. Crawfurd, 


yiutheburn, to Miss Margaret 


iS. At in udon, Mr Weichseil, bro- 
*acr to Mrs Billington, to Sig. Rovedi- 
20,0: the Opera House. 

25. At hilbride, Mr Rober Jeffrey, 


herchant in Gia gow, to diss 


— At Ayr, Mr David Balimegail, of 
acauemy, to Miss Jane Herriot, 
er ot the late Mr James Herriot. 
om At London, Wm. Leveson Gower, 
not the late 


° 


Wer, io Gresham, caugh- 
ter Gf the late Sir olin Gresham, Bart. 
JAS NI; head, James lLiugyan, 
Jun. of Waterside, Esq. to Miss Mary 
Ve, i Cay r of the 


Chau Pie The Y he 
’ 
+ 
umberiand to Young 
i Daha Ye aX 
} 1 > } 
} + 
of the \ enus Vai mi 


Ve } Po. ke 
Bale, ot Lord Po.kem- 


fohn Buchanan, 
Bsa. to Miss Helen Vill, daughter ot 
the jate George Yuuill, or Darleith. 

(sreen ieud, Criasyow, 
Carnie, of Herbertshire Print 


est daucnter ol Mr A. Hendrie, mcre- 


guson, I bant in Glasgow, to Miss 
Catiarile jeilrey, daugte! of Mir Huph 
Fettrey. 

"oe, At St Andrews, the Rev. John 
ut, Kinfauns, to Mus Barron, cidest 
dauohter of the Jate Professor Harron. 


xT 
Gen. is appom to i ORI wer 
ai ava ‘ ial 
Mri 
kher 
‘ ee | 
7) 
i ron. Bis 1CT! Ci son of 
daughter of Damel Chembers cf Rock- 
| 
i 
At Charles Mogz of Tun 
i 
bri Wells, Esq. to Sliss Youny, inl 
R 
1 
Jack. 
ih 
A 
Ciiadill. 
. 4 
¥ 
in } 
th 
by ite itn 
‘ 7 4 
20. At Lieut. C.W. Knight, 
- 


Rear-Ad | Tohn to 
} MM » oni Lenter 
i] i 3 i | Watcre 
ford, 

At ‘in. Leicectershire. 
‘Temple, to Miss Harrict Hudson, 


x 
} + 
. 
' 


+ ve 62 Any Ae 

¢ 


‘we ave 
~ 
4 


+ 
‘ te 
—, Laav Of Licut. 
. re Va Gross, il aoe ars 
} 
ots tT Vardross, a Son. 


, ot Drury-lane theatre,a son. 
Ele ry otev irt, a 
‘ 


a 
“ 
. 
— 


— Atk ngham, the Lady of Mar- 

? 

sae 

} 


Lond Ni, Crances More- 


Lady cf 


a 3 mM. 


sy the Lady of Mavor 


cre 
tn ¢ t,a 
1 A nburgh, Lady Simclair of 


Mitchel!, a daughter, 


14 Deaths. 


DEATHS, 


- 
1602, \¢ Hom) 
SCTOKE OF licntny: 
second Nir 
tee 
‘ 
10. AAT ditto, Cent. takny 
~y 
e Ja I. 43 ‘ A 
‘ 
anes 
( 
> ' 
Neils 
\ ty ee or ft ‘ 
t 
wan 
La 
=~, At Gambia, Mr And ( 


nav Castle indsam 


i 
21, Mr James Wallace surpeor of 
Nir Janre 
April 22. At {sre} \ir 
“rer ~ oe KW! 
surgeon in tne INavy. zi! 
| 
after, his brother, Lieut. Philip { 
of tbe Hilanecke trie we. thy 
19 
tne yellow fever. 
Juve 12. At Port Roya. J 
he vellow fever, Mr n 


youngest son of Dugald Campbe.., Loq, 


4 


Lisbon, for the recovery oO} 1.8 


Ross Balfour Moore, Esq. of Caring: 


tord. 
—. At Georgia estate, Jamaica, Ut 
Robert Saunders. 


—. Ensign Robinson, sono: the 


Re binson. H \' unt rtunat 


e 
near Sancv point, wew Hru 
ta. Fil Kir ’ 


Capt. James Bruce, Mussesourse 


July 6 At Montreal, 

9 
Vish, Esq. a gentleman mu 
‘ 
At the Manse of Clyne, 
Jandshire, Mrs 


spouse of Mr Walter Ross, Buses 


. 


é 
i 
9 Yal i 4 . nN 
2? 
| | 
{ 
I ] Pel) 
r 
Carpenter. 
4 
= > . 
S. At Fu , the Ladv of Sir Ro. 
Ol 
| 


Death: 


rect cendalt oO! Lin King s oF that 
f , alu 
, At Clifton near Bristol, of a de- 


we 
gacvinor near DerwicCa, 
—, At Holweilin Doyisetshire, aged 
bund Was at the battle of Pontenov mM 
treplditvy and her assistance to tne 
remMempPered tee high fo- 


WG 


4uz.o. At Verdun in France. wm the 


riav, Ni oT i'wecdale, 
ne ol the 16 Peers of Scotland. and 
Lord Lieutenant ot the county of Had- 
uton. Lerdship was out in his 
iTrage, When he was se:zed with a 
unt, and ee in a Tew 
UU. Se }} i ti le nd 
b\ eide the ati of Git- 
i al CT i the SSth I ve Ot Of, 
afth years ‘The Marauis 
widvV Were detained in France 

ever since the commencement of the 

4 a Va n 
\iarchior died at Vere 

all On t th Mav last 


| 
beth, oflss Shairp. dauohter 
o 
2.54. iate Consul aut 


Of }OF be rt W ale 
$0 OGithe late Alexan- 
Gsalim; el doce ote lote 
SISTEY O1 the iate 
don, 
iS. At Glasgow, William Craig, Esq. 
\ + ' 
» Mis Jar Nihon Nerv, 


\rclibald Hunter, manu. 


Clon, John W Chiefs 


Be 


Cicrk in the Court ci Ki 
27 
lett a fortune of co.cock. to a 
gentleman of the same name. 
Aug. ty. At Knowsouth, 
Rutherto d, cuugater Oi Lil late 
Rutherford of Knowsouih, 
ow, sii Vaistey, Mr Urr, 


Of the Saracen inn, 


727 


neh for 


ate ) i¢ bail Olio, alia 


i 


nia 


nal COUNLV. ted r an 
me an one fi Wi) Nal 
> lear? liye 
he ]ost? 
Aisie ata Wad ih i a ‘ 
‘ 
ot he pre AMY NAG 


Cicdesi as Ci Yaa 


J 


‘ AT Tat 
On, Writer. 
V Ae x7 i 
—. At Worcester, Dr W. Ch 
SIC]. Lae 
¢ Antrim. Tames Hamil 
Bi 
- \ I. > 


1 ‘ 1 
qunart, tourta Caughter of the R 
“+ { 3) * ‘ 
oO 
Du ic€, aval 
con. 
\t iworta | ve Near 
rate. } Wuron 
27. At Loncon, aged i“irs 


Vo 
Right Hon. Sir foceph Kank 
At Edinburyvh, Mx 

vane, builder 


= 
A¢ Balunagare, county of Ros- 
| 
ith 
‘ 
P 
a=», At K, iil NESHITE. Tie } 
| 
hy, 
Oi Weorg ANODIC, LSile 
{ 
—, At Nairn, aged Ss, Mr Walte: | 
A 
| 
e ate Ay aa A avi? | 
| 
Ander- 
| 
really re iV 
7 
‘ ect NT, 4 
i 
{ 
} 
im 
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TO CORRESPONDEN £5. 


Rosie: av AS TECCLVEU, 


+ 


D. will appear in our nest. 


Atl on Myr Alexander tar Tine 

At Shirehampten, near Bristo!, wayto Londen, W. Henderson, | 
Miss E Wallace, eldest of Halton. 
tie WH — «it binheid, the Rey, } 

o. At manse of Fortingall. the Rey. tor of Bingel’, and Prebe: 
n minister of that parish, Gloucester. He was domestic Chan. 
in the 78th year of his are, and scothof lain to the late Earl of € 

t ‘ tutor to the present E nl Mr Vite. 
fit Alex. Murray, Esq. At Enniskilles. Hon. 

—. At ——-, Sainucl Russel, sq. of oot Waterford, and third son of th 
} incham. Pari of Enniskillen, 

—. At the Rev. John Smith, At Shelton, in Norfadk, 
A.M. Presh win mumister of Havers, fsa. pri d tot 
fourhbrickland for 47 vears, Duke of Norfolk anu Lord etre. 

{ Benedtct Arnold, ai hter dard besrer of iAuchard TLL who fell in 

Tustice ot Pensvivania. —m, At Bath, Ir Charles Smith, book 

—, At —- the Rev. Tames Web-” seller, of a lead cholic, occasioned by 
ster, La L. \rehdercoa of Gloucester. sleeping ina fresh painted house. 

308 At Glasgow, Mrs Emilia Harp, Sept. 12 At Chelsea, Mrs 
relict of the Rev. Wiliam M‘Leish, mi- mother-in-law of Lord Yarborough, 
sister oO: Calsamond. Bv the death of this venerable old Li 

—, At the Hen. Baron Hepburn’s, dy. his Lordship will come into postes- 
at Sineaton, M Hickman, eldest sion of ready m 
of Capt. Hicnmenct the Ben- ot the finest colicetions of pamt 
COUNTY. Mhe late oir 

—. At Edinburgh, aged 97, Mrs Bar- Reynolds frequentiy said that it ccn- 
bora Smith, eldest daughter of the late tained a greater varicty of pieces oy 
Charles Smith, Esa. me nt in Bou- the first masters of the Italian, Duter, 
Focue in Vrance, aid sister of Dowaeer French and Flemish schools, than any 
Lady Stuart AVianbank. other private collection in Enuland, and 

—. At Me:thlatl, Aberdeenshire, the estimated it Vaile, st 
Rye Vi Lic Ths Ant ia} iy that te dy sia 
¢ Kintore and Lord Helkerton, mity with her tiv 
Lord Lieut. of the county of Kincar- peated, has leit besides a legacy 0 
Gipe. He is succeeded in title and es- to cach ef his Lorcsiups six 
tates by his ellest son Wm. Lord In- daughters. His Lordslop’s two sons 
verury, (now EKarlofKimtore) who mar- is also suyposed, will enjoy 
red Nass Bennerman, dauclter of Sir each, besides the Cheisca esta! 

Atex. Bennermin, M.D. end hasa nu- At Edinburzh, Mrs ©3 
merous family. Gordon, relict of Col, —— Abcraon- 

—. At St Andrews, Blizcbeth v, late of the 3d rept. foot, ane sen 
, daurhter of the lete Princi- the late General Abercromoy © Giss- 
(a. LU ( saucn in Banf hire 

bureh, Mr Wim. Charles, At Lincoln, aged 66, 
respectanie butcher. Driuinmond, booksever. 

—. At London, Oldfield, Fsq. ~~. At Bath, aged of, Lachan 
for near so vears a master in ¢ hancery. tosh, Esq. late Dept. Comm y \ 

He has lert a fortune of halfa mullion. neral at St Domingo. 

Errata, (in this Number,) in nu nbering the pages, viz. ater 

for p. O77, Lc. to 634, read 697, 98, 99, Kc. to p. 7O5- 
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